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__ close it was increasingly recognised that 
the relations between the nations of the 
West and the coloured races would con- 
stitute the great problem of the twen- 
—tieth century. The Great War and its 


tinue to threaten—Western civilisation, 

E have at least this one consoling feature, that the treaty of 
peace set up a forum for the expression of international 
opinion anda centre of action, by the creation of the 
League of Nations. Though there are unfortunately some 
great nations which stand aloof or have withdrawn from 
 its-political activities, practically all have joined in its 
humanitarian work, more especially in connection with 
‘the® coloured | ‘races, several of which are prominent 


° vocal section of humanity, and the doings and reputed 
failures of the ae oh in the political sphere have tended 
‘to obscure its world-wide activities in every department 
affecting the welfare of the coloured populations of the 
-_-world. They cover sO wide a field that I can only touch 
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cao on the various aspects of the work. 
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S the nineteenth century, drew to its 


_ aftermath, which threatened—and con-. 


members ‘of it. Politicians are by their nature the most - 


Covenant which created the League was embodied 
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a ‘ ola League and Native “Races 


' By the Rt. Hon. THE LORD LUGARD 


‘The meeting of the Fifteenth Ordinary Assembly of the League of Nations on September 10 is the occasion for three 
broadcasts on the League. Lord Lugard, for som2 years Governor-General of Nigeria, has been British Member of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission since 1922. Mr. Vernon Bartlett was for. ten years London Director of the League. 


The third broadcast, on the League’s social work, by Sir Arthur Salter, will be printed in our next issue 


in the Treaty of Versailles, and by Article 22 of this 


Covenant the supervision of the ‘ex-enemy’ Colonies was _ 


entrusted to it, while Article 23 pledged the signatories 


-to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of 


labour for men, women, and children, and to secure just 
treatment of the native inhabitants in their overseas terri- 
tories. They agreed to entrust the League with the super- 
vision over the execution of Agreements regarding the 
traffic in dangerous drugs and in arms, and to take steps 
for the prevention and control of disease. The Covenant 


may thus be said to have established for the first time in 


history an international charter for the protection and 
welfare of native races. 
A separate section of the Treaty created the Inter~ 


national Labour Organisation, in which all members Of.:: 


the League participate. A special branch of this organisa- 
tion deals with conditions of coloured labour. 

- Thus the obligations undertaken by the League were 
of two distinct kinds. On the one hand it was its duty 
to see that international conventions and agreements, 
promoted under its auspices, were duly carried out. On 
the other, it accepted a more direct responsibility for the 
welfare of the inhabitants of the territories which had 
been entrusted by the Allies to different Powers as 
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Mandatories answerable to the League. A separate 
Mandate was drawn up for each of these territories, by 
which the Mandatory was held ‘responsible for the peace, 
order, and good government of the territory, and for the 
promotion to the utmost of the material and moral well- 
being and the social progress of its inhabitants’. It under- 
took in the Central African territories to provide for the 


eventual emancipation. of all slaves and. to suppress_ 


ae 


Ah 


‘Court of International Justice of the Hague 


the slave-trade; to prohibit all forms of forced labour 
except for essential public works and services with 
adequate remuneration; to supervise carefully all recruit- 
ing and contracts for labour; and to exercise a strict 
contro! over the traffic in arms and the sale of spirits. In 
regard to the tenure of land, native laws-and customs 
are to be considered, and their rights and interests safe- 
guarded. The Mandates for South-West Africa and for 
the former German Colonies in the -Pacific were 
similar though somewhat less detailed. 


APermanent Mandates Commission was set up 
at Geneva to supervise the execution of the Man- 
date. It receives an annual report, and. an ac- 
credited representative of the Mandatory attends 
to give any explanation or information which may 
be required. The Commission is composed of 
competent men, of eleven different nationalities, 
who in no way represent their national interests, 
but are intended to sit as impartial critics with 
the sole object of seeing that the terms. of the 
Mandate have been scrupulously observed in the 
interests of the peoples who are not yet able to 
stand by themselves. 

The position of the Mandatory as trustee on 
behalf of the League is further accentuated by 
the right of any individual or community in a 
Mandated Territory, or any person interested 
on their behalf, to submit to the League any 
petition, or complaint of failure to observe the 
conditions of the Mandate. The Mandatory is 
bound to submit it with his comments to the Man- 
dates Commission. The Mandates were framed to : 
give effect, in the words of the Covenant, to the principle 
that ‘the well-being and development of peoples ‘unable 
to stand alone form a sacred trust of civilisation’, and the 
international acceptation of this principle isa long step 
forward in the recognition of human rights and liberties 
which may be said to have begun with the abolition: of 
the slave-trade and the status‘of slavery. ----- ~~ --- 

A member of the International Labour Office sits with 
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the Mandates Commission to watch over the fulfilment 
of the obligations regarding native labour which are 


‘Imposed not only by the Mandates, and by Article 23 of 


the Covenant, but also by specific Conventions. These 
have a separate history. As long ago as 1923 the League 
appointed a Committee of Experts to report on the 
question of slavery and the slave-trade. Their report led 
to the passing of the Slavery Convention of 1926—the 
‘. first international Act to deal with slavery through- 
out the world, and toinclude restrictions on human 
liberty analogous to slavery. Foremost among the 
latter was the question of forced labour—which 
| ' opened up so large a field of discussion that it.was 
-s - considered desirable that it should be dealt with 
_’.... im a’separate convention under the. auspices of 
the Labour Organisation. That body thereupon 
set up a new Committee, ‘which aftér several 
- sessions submitted a Draft, and this, after further 
‘debate by the Labour Conference, was enacted 
‘as the ‘Forced Labour.Convention’ of 1930. The 
‘Committee is now engaged: in the preparation of 
‘a further Convention regarditig Indentured and 
Contract Labour. she <atte 
_ Meanwhile, in consequence: of representations 
m _ that obligations incurred under the Slavery Con- 
vention were ignored, and that conditions showed 

little improvement, the League appointed a 
--second Committee to report. It unanimously ré- 
commended “the -creation’ ofa small permanent 
‘-Committee which would-keep in-close. touch with 
the situation, as the Mandates Commission had 
- done: under the Mandates system. ‘This. has now 
-~. .. been. done, although, owing to the apprehensions 
of some Powers lest there should be interference 
in the internal affairs of their Colonies, the scope 
of the Committee is somewhat restricted. 

Apart from these efforts to abolish slavery, and to 
secure more liberal conditions for native labour by inter- 
national treaty, the League has not hesitated to intervene 
in special cases, a3 of late in Liberia. The United States 
Government had invited an explanation of charges of 
gross misrule and practices tantamount to slave-trade, 
and Liberia, while denying their accuracy, had appealed 


é 


Assembly of the League ae ai 
Illustrations by courtesy of the League of Nations, Union 


to the League for financial assistance-in effecting reforms. 
With the‘ co-operation of -certain American - financial 
agencies which held large interests in the country, a Com- 
mission elaborated a scheme which would afford the 
necessary financial assistance - without. compromising — 
Liberia’s independence, and ensure reform in the. adminis- 


tration of the two million natives of the interior. by the 


appointment of European expert advisers. On the refusal _ 
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The new League building at Geneva which is now nearing completion 
By courtesy of the League of Nations Union 


of the Liberian Government to accept the essential con- 
ditions of the scheme the League had no option but to 
withdraw its intervention. The matter has now been taken 
up by the British and American Governments, and the 
question whether Liberia should continue to be a member 
of the League has been raised. 

I will not enlarge here on the splendid work done by 

the Nansen Refugee Committee, under the auspices of 
the League, in settlement of several hundred thousand 
Armenians and other refugees, and the more recent efforts 
to find a new home for the Christian Assyrians after the 
dreadful tragedy in Iraq. 
_ There is no branch of the League’s work of greater 
value to these races than that undertaken under Article 23, 
for the prevention and.control of disease—and since 
epidemics know no political frontiers, it is only: by an 
international . organisation that effective control can be 
established, and that the results.of-research conducted by 
the medical services of different nations can be pooled, 
duplication avoided, and steady progress achieved. 

The health organisation of the League consists of an 
Advisory Council of representatives of Governments and a 
Health Committee of thirty experts, both meeting twice 
a year and financed in part by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The Sub-Office at Singapore is controlled -by an Advisory 
Council which includes representatives of the. health 
services of the countries of the Far East. The Govern- 
ments of Japan, China, Australia, the Dutch and French 
East Indies, the Philippines, Malaya, India, Siam, the 
Pacific Islands, and East Africa all send weekly bulletins 
of any infectious disease in their ports. These are trans- 
mitted from Singapore to Geneva and Paris, which send 
to all the Governments of the world information covering 
no less than 72 per cent. of the world’s population. The 
Near East bureau deals chiefly with pilgrims to Mecca. 
The chain of wireless stations warns every port and ships 
at sea of'the occurrence of cases of plague and cholera 
and enables measures of quarantine to be taken in time, 


to guard against invasion by plague-infected rats, and the 
spread of epidemics which in the past have cost millions 
of lives. 

The campaign against malaria has been of truly 
gigantic proportions. In a recent enquiry 93 malarial 
countries representing three-quarters of the world’s 
population co-operated. It was estimated that last year 
no less than 17? million cases were treated, and very 
important results have been obtained by combined 
research into the nature of the disease, its treatment and 
the best means of prevention. 

Sleeping-sickness is a disease which has almost wiped 
out the population of large regions in Africa. Ten years 
ago the League appointed a Commission to study it. A 
Conference met in London in 1925, and decided on a 
system of passports for natives crossing colonial frontiers, 
and of registration of cases, and similar measures. In 
the following year a group of specialists started work in 
Uganda and their report led to important decisions by a 
Conference in Paris in 1928 regarding the isolation of 
infected groups, and methods for extermination of the 
tsetse-fly, which conveys the bacillus. It is doubly de- 
structive of life, for it infects the cattle also, on which 
African tribes so largely depend, and large areas of cultiva- 
tion or grazing land revert to jungle uninhabitable by 
man or beast. 

- Research has been undertaken regarding yellow-fever 
which is endemic in West Africa, and recently Dr. 
Mackenzie was sent to investigate at Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, which was found to be an endemic focus. In 
order to do away with the breeding places of the mosquito 
which carries the bacillus large areas of bush were cleared, 
and lagoons were filled in with hundreds of lorry-loads of 
empty tins and rubbish. 

The terrible nature of the world-wide scourge of leprosy 
had already before the War led to the formation of many 
national and international associations. At a Congress in 
1923 an appeal was made to the League. A Commission 
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fighting for new metho 


as See and its Secretary pede a ond tole of enquiry. - 


nferences at Bangkok and Manilla in 1930 and 1931 under 
gue auspices were able to formulate the definite conclusion 
t the treatment of cases in the early stages in out-patient 
spensaries should be adopted in preference to segregation in 
er colonies, and the stad made by Brazil in 1926 to 
ate an International prosy Research Centre at Rio was 


ied into effect this year. It is stated that there. are not less. 


in five million lepers in the world. 


In 1932 the Union of South Africa, farmed at the possi 
bility of the conveyance of mosquitoes infected with the 
 yellow-fever germ by the newly-established air services across 


the Continent, asked the assistance of the League, and a 


_ Conference met to discuss questions of native health and wel- - 
fare, including rural hygiene, malnutrition, and infant and 
maternal mortality. In the treatment of rabies (hydrophobia) . 
an analysis of over 31,000 cases has been published, with a - 
- view to comparing results. In addition to such work of co-— 
ordination and research the League has sent experts to China, 
_ Bolivia, and Liberia to create modern health services. It has - 


organised relief for the millions rendered homeless and desti- 


tut fe d has interested itself in the 
eee ese ees ie Soe aa au, bee tatters < health experts, or administrators with long Colonial experi- 


training of subordinate medical personnel in the East. 


Other activities ‘of. thé Teague: on behalf a native races 
include the restriction in the international traffic i in obscene 


easy and the liquor traffic in West Africa. _ 


The devastating effect of the traffic in habieformite dcags rs 
ink as opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine, and hashish have 


been chiefly confined to the races of the East, including Egypt, 
where the population was in danger of destruction before 


Russell Pasha began his successful campaign against the 
smugglers. An ineffective convention in 1925 was followed by 
Commissions of Enquiry in Persia and the Far East which 


resulted in a second convention in “1931 for the control of 
manufacture. Fabulous profits are made by the dealers, but the 


“astonishing increase in the retail price which Russell Pasha 
described in his recent broadcast* i is Proof Be the success of 


the League’ s efforts. 
The methods adopted by te League are ae posible to a 


world-wide organisation such as has never before existed in 
the world’s history. It can command sources of information : 


available to no national or private organisation. ‘It can select 


» for its technical advisers, and its commissions for the execution 


In the sphere of education and social progress there is per-_ 


haps no more important agency than the cinematograph, and 


none in which international control and co-operation is more 


urgently needed in relation to native races—for some of the 


films exhibited to primitive audiences have been described as 
‘an international menace’. Prior to the establishment of the 
Institute at Rome, which became an organ of the League in 
1928, the numerous Conferences had been unable to effect 


_ any permanent results for lack of a secretariat which would 


ensure continuity. The League prepared a Convention for 


free trade in educational films when certified by the Institute. 
It has long been under discussion and is now ready for final 


approval and adoption. The value in such a matter of the 


expert knowledge of native mentality which Les League can ~ 


command | cannot be exaggerated. = 


League of Nations, but never has it been so difficult to 


do so as now. For the League is in a bad way, and few 


people can defend it with the old optimism. It has not abol- 


ished distrusts between nations and. the consequent danger 
of war. In fact, never in our memory has nationalism appeared 


more dangerous than it does today. Actually the drift towards 
war is not nearly so rapid, or rather so irresistible, as it was in. 
1914, but we are more worried by it now, because we know 


~ better what war is like. But it is depressing enough to see. 


more and more nations arguing in the same old way that they 


must have larger military forces in order to keep the peace, and: 
itis, I suppose, fairly natural that people should say in conse-: 
quence that the League has failed, and should. cease Working: 


‘for it. 


certainty of peace and the possibility of war, but between the 


% possibility of peace and the certainty of war. The absolute and 


inevitable certainty of war if we go back to the old idea of 


bigger and better armies and alliances. The possibility of 


peace if we really try new methods. It is so simple and obvious 
that each country, by making itself stronger, makes its neigh- 
bour feel less secure and therefore more anxious to become 
stronger in its turn—that is such an obvious fact that one 


er ought not to have to*mention it. And yet it is still so little 
realised that it must be mentioned. ‘And all the more so 


because the number of people who are prepared to go on 

g of settling international. disputes 
seems to be decreasing. We are.on the defensive; trying to 
consolidate most of the ground gained during those brief 


periods of better international understanding—when Briand | 
and Stresemann were alive, for example, or when the- United 


States first abandoned the idea of absolute isolation by spon- 
soring the Ketious Beg Peace Pact. But that’s not good 


*Reprinted in THE ee for June 20, 1934 


"4 -I should not be talking to you unless I wére honestly and 
_ absolutely convinced that we have to choose not between the 


of any particular piece of work, financial or economic or 


ence and of different nationalities. It can rely for publicity 
and support upon such organisations as the British League of. 
Nations Union with its branches all over the kingdom and its 
army of voluntary workers. And in no’ branch of its work can 


it place more reliance on such agencies than i in its efforts: on oe 


behalf of native races. © ~ 


The League i is a chain’ of States hee Seeneole is casual 
not by its strongest but by its weakest link. Although the 
control of the epidemic of national suspicion and exclusiveness, 
which-pervades the world today, has proved more difficult than | 


the control of physical. epidemics, we may be assured that - 


history will recognise in its true proportions the magnitude 
of the work the League has accomplished in promoting the 


‘international recognition of the duty which civilisation owes 
=. to the cee advanced -races.: 659. 3 Ds igh = 


8s fer he Co-operative Value of the. League ee 
ere et By VERNON BARTLETT ee 
- HAVE talked a eaael Beak at ificient times about the. 


enough for the old Sac that might i is re and that 
patriotism demands that we take the law into our own hands 
in international disputes in a way we should never dream of 
doing in domestic ones—that conception is very deep-rooted. 


I, an opponent of it, find myself an unconscious victim of it | 


by talking, a moment ago, of consolidating positions and 


‘gaining ground, almost as though I were an’ officer ete red 


tabs sticking little flags on a map. 
The forthcoming League Assembly will < sacaiibee a test ne 


public opinion. So many people who fought doggedly, 


courageously, for peace during the War are ready to give up. 
the fight after it. They seem, in some odd way, to expect that” 
the League, or the Kellogg Pact, or the Locarno Pact, or any 


other agreement you like to name, will succeed just because 


their delagates have signed an important-looking document 
with presentation fountain pens in the presence of ‘talkie’ 
cameras and journalists. But did you ever hear such nonsense? 
It’s on a level with the Victorian novels in which the hero and 
the heroine were understood to live happily ever afterwards 


because they had got themselves married. I’m not much of an ~ 
expert in these matters, but I should have thought far more ~ 
tact, patience, intelligence and so on were “needed after 


marriage than before it. And these same qualities are certainly 


needed at least-as much after a treaty has ‘been signed as 


during the negotiations that lead up to its signature. No 

but a fool would imagine that war was automatically. and 
eternally ruled out because ‘all the governments of the world 
signed the’ Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, for example, in which 
they promised never to further their national interests by war. 
Nobody did imagine it, in fact, for had they. done so they 
would promptly -have abolished all their armies, navies anc 
air. forces. And they certainly did not do that. 


The forthcoming League Assembly, then, will eet i inan | 


atmosphere of crisis, and I doubt whether we are justified in 
-(Continued- on ‘page 391) Ty 
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The World on the Move—Il. Russia 


One of the most important possibilities before the League of Nations Assembly this month is the admittance of Russia to the League. 
The following photographs, taken from unofficial as well as official sources, give a bird’s-eye view of some of the salient features of 
Russia’s social landscape 


A factory rises—the building of the giant aluminium plant on the Dnieper 


A factory is completed—illuminations celebrating the opening of the Chelyabinsk Tractor Plant 
Photographs from ‘U.S.S.R. in Construction’ 
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—but meanwhile the workers wait in queues for their bread —and this kitid of sleeping accommodation for the builders is the 
rations— price of hasty construction 
Photographs: Dorien Leigh 
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Learning to be ‘motor-minded’—children 2% play in the 
Moscow Park of Rest and Culture 
Photograph: Dr, Alec Wood 


Experiments on the digestion of dogs in Pavlov’s famous laboratory 
in Leningrad 
From ‘U.S.S.R. in Construction’ 


This school-child’s drawing of the ascent last spring into the 
Stratosphere shows how children are encouraged to take interest in 
Bolshevist achievements 

By courtesy of Beity Rea 


Grain from Siberia being cleaned before its despatch by aeroplane to 
feed the town workers 
- ‘ ENA. 


Peasants searching for grains of wheat for their own consumption after 


Road-making is part of the Soviet programme of national construction _ the harvest has been brought in on a collective farm. The harvest it- 
From ‘U.S.S.R. in Construction’ self is of course the property of the State 
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A Karelian iumber man and his tamuly in their cabin, “.verything they 
possess in the world is shown in the photograph 


[ 
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The workers’ transport problem in Moscow is acute Unsatisfactory workers are pilloried by having their portraits exhibited by the roadside 
Dorien Leigh E.N.A. 
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Kea Army v. Capitalists—May Day manonectes at the Stalin 


works Photograph: John Lehmann 
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The corpse of a peasant who has died by the road-side—a common 
sight in the Ukraine this spring Red Army parade in the Red Square, Moscow 
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Cargoes begin to.move on the new Stalin Canal, which connects the Baltic and the White Sea 
From ‘U.S.S.R. in Constriction’ 
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= : Work on the Stalin Canal under the hard conditions of a Russian 
Political procession of peasants in Asiatic Russia winter 


Photographic Publications, Ltd, j From ‘U.S.S.R. in Construction’ 
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expecting any ‘sensational outcome aa its discussions. Why 
should that be so? The League’s machinery has always worked 


well when . -governments made proper use of it. The classic 
_ example;- of. course, is the Greco-Bulgarian dispute of nine — 
_ ~years” ago when an invasion of Bulgarian territory by Greek 


‘soldiers | was , stopped. Greece agreed to pay a fine to cover 
damages, every soldier was withdrawn, and plans were drawn 


Ba up to make frontier incidents less probable in the future—all 


_ that within a week. - Why . is it that, despite ‘such examples, 
~ people are becoming. less, instead of more, confident that they 
will be able to avoid’ another war? 

The - reason is, I think, quite ‘simple. Phere comes some 
fifteen » years after every. war a period of strain and discontent. 
The nations ‘that imposed a treaty naturally want it to last for 
all time; those that were compelled to sign it ‘because they. were 
defeated naturally want to modify. things as soon as possible. 
eee ‘with’ men like Briand and ‘Stresemann the process of 

modifying the Versailles. Treaty: by “peaceful” methods was a 


slow -one,, <The temptation | to modify. any treaty. by war grows . 


very strong ‘when men who were just too young to find out by 
experience that war. is ‘not a “romantic business after. all begin 


to influence their nation’ s ‘policy. _And that i is what is happening ; 


now. ‘The° great Majority of Nazi leaders. were too young to 
fight i in ‘1918. ‘In most. countries, except our ‘own and France, 


young men are in’ power, ‘or can exert influence on the people i. 
who are. A ‘few of ‘them are “tempted to find a solution of the | 


unemployment and: othier problems that’ beset them by another 
war, forgetful: of the: ‘fact that the: last one réndered all these 


problems $0 uncomfortably acute, And the growth of war talk . 


sa 


fight ass to take steps | ‘to. prevent ‘fighting. 

# ~ Consequently, the forthcoming Assembly of the Teague. may 
appear to be a dull one. The mere fact that the League exists 
cannot, of course, do much to reconcile this conflict between 
the nations that hope for change and those that hate it, although 
it certainly has an important influence in preventing the con- 
flict from becoming more acute; it is, after all, merely an organ- 
isation of governments which will do just as much, or as little, 
as the people behind. those governments want them to do. It 
is worse than useless: to say, when you read of a crisis-here or 


an injustice there, or an increase of armaments “somewhere 


else, ‘ Why doesn’t the’ League do something about i? What 
machine ever worked of its own accord? ~~. re 

_ For the moment ‘the problem of Gey Peahadoks 
everything else—eyen the problem of Japan. And the Assembly 
should -give us the answer to the. question. as to whether we 
are. going to. try to solve it by. the old method or the new. The 
feeling against. Germany i is so strong in many different countries 
that. plenty of people who believe themselves to be friends of 
the League have urged that it should take some drastic action 
against | the Germans. We may dislike their methods intensely; 
we may feel. that they are very dangerous; -we may argue that 
their hopes of getting the. Versailles Treaty modified make it 
_ impossible for us to ‘reduce. our own armaments to the German 
level, But any Assembly action ‘to: enforce treaties when they 
. become out ‘of date, rather than to’ encourage their modification 
with | as ; little friction as possible, would put the League on the 
-side of reaction and 1 not-on that of progress. The poly Alliance 
- failed a a century ago ‘for that very reason, 

The Assembly will have to admit the failure up to date of the 
Disarmament Conference and the consequent ‘danger ofarenewed 
race in armaments—which, indeed, has already begun. This is a 
great misfortune. Since’ the countries which are “fully armed 
have not agreed to abolish all those types of armament which 
are forbidden to Germany, the German Government are now 
setting about the’ business of achieving equality by the much 
more dangerous procedure of building up ‘armaments to the 
level of their ‘neighbours: how quickly, I don’t pretend to know. 
- A few weeks ago I went to the special session of the Reichstag 
' when Herr Hitler ‘spoke in memory of President Hindenburg, 


- and I was very ‘much depressed by all the new uniforms, the 


heel-clicking.. and so on. On the other hand, one of the most 
trustworthy . ‘British military experts I know scoffs at the idea 
that Germany i is manufacturing in secret any of the types of 
_ heavier or more destructive armament which are absolutely 
~ essential in modern warfare. But that’s neither here nor there. 


: Openly or secretly, elickly or x slowly, 


"(Continued ses page 386). . 


Germany wil achieves 
equality or will become involved in a war in her attempt to do so. > Se 


There is not one political problem i in Europe today which is not 


gravely affected by the general uncertainty that. must prevail 
until this equality has been achieved. Not one political problem 


in the world, perhaps, for the Russo-Japanese | dispute, forest 
_example, will depend very much upon events in ‘Berlin ‘and 


neighbouring capitals. 

Now, obviously the League cannot be diagued in ‘to Hels 
Germany to arm or to prevent her from doing so. Its only role 
can be so to strengthen the system of mutual assistance that it 
does not matter very much whether she arms or not. Those 
governments which are fully alive to the danger of an armaments 
race will have to concentrate their attention on the other side of 
the medal, security. For there will always be some nation or 
other suffering from a sense of grievance, and the only hope for 
peace ‘will consist not in uniting ‘to prevent that grievance” ‘from 
being remedied, which i is what the old type of alliance sought to 
do, but i in uniting to get legitimate grievances remedied by : any 


. method except war, And the number of political disputes that 
have been ‘settled by the Council or the Assembly is now’ very 
> great, only people forget about them since the most effective 
. method is postponed until’ hot tempers’ grow ‘cool. Besides, 


compromise is seldom sensational. As: frequently happens, the 
most important subject to be discussed in Geneva does not 
even appear on the Assembly agenda. ‘That subject is, of course, 
the East European Pact. Every attempt to reduce armaments 
has failed because of the natural reluctance of governments to 
promise in advance that they will come to the defence of some 
other government in some quarrel which is not directly their 
own. September after ‘September. in Geneva fresh plans have 
been discussed. The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924 and now the Disarmament Confer- 
ence itself have been the principal steps in this slow business of 
teaching us that countries will not disarm without security. 
The Locarno Pact should have given a feeling of security in 
Western Europe, and for the time it undoubtedly did. Now we 
have t) see whether the “Assembly can make Sam eeng, of the 
East European Pact. <== ©. - 

One of the Assembly’ s most important actions should be the 
admission of Russia to the League. “There is no doubt that there 
would be the two-thirds majority: necessary to enable M. 
Litvinoff to march into the Assembly Hall-at the head of his 
delegation as the League’s newest, but one of its most important, 
members. There are said to be difficulties about her grant of a 
permanent seat on the Council as there were in the case of 
Germany years ago, but I imagine they will be overcome. Her 
admission, if it takes place, will suffice to make the 1934 
Assembly an important one, since for years Russia looked upon 
the League.as an enemy and only her growing uneasiness about 
the policies of Japan and ‘Germany has taught her the import- 
ance of the collective system. 

But it is still too early to say whether the East European Pact 
will be in the category of the old type of alliance or the new. 
Willit remedy Germany’s legitimate grievance about inequality, 
and yet increase the ‘general sense of security by obtaining, from 
all governments directly interested in peace in that part of the 
world, detailed specific promises’ ‘that, whatever their sym- 
pathies, . they will loyally . combine to check any government 
which tries to alter the state of affairs by war? Or will it postpone 
war, but make it much more ‘probable in the long run, by 


- obtaining - ‘from as many of these governments as possible a 


pledge that they will resist Germany’ s claims, even if, by doing 
so; they contribute to drive her mad? The British Government 
undoubtedly had the first conception in mind when they advised 
Germany to sign the East European Pact—they thought that it 
would be definitely linked up with some armament concession 
which would go at any rate part ‘of the way towards removing 
Germany’ s gtievances:-The attitude of the French is much less 


certain if one may: judge by the speeches of their Foreign 
Minister, M. Louis Barthou. And, as I see it, the whole future 


of the League depends upon which conception will win the day. 
Germany will need | a good deal of persuading if she is to sign 


this ‘pact or in any other way to return to the League. But other 


governments should not, and will not, be persuaded to remove 
; ~ (Concluded on page 413) tae 
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Broadcasting and the 
: Farmer | 


N the current issue of Discovery Sir John Russell pays 
eloquent tribute to the part which wireless is playing 
today in the development of the countryside and the 
progress of British farming. ‘It is difficult in this 
year of grace, 1934’, he says, ‘to recall the isolation of the 
villages and still more of the farmhouses of fifty years 
ago’. There were even many farms in those days, he adds, 
_ where during the long evenings there was so little to do 
that merely to escape boredom the farmers took to drinking 
far more than was good for them. An open-air life disposed 
the farmer to read little, even if reading matter came his 
way. Literature, drama, music; art and science lay right 
outside his path, while as for the labourers, a visit to the 
alehouse represented their highest form of cultural and 
social activity. All this has been altered by the coming 
of broadcasting. The wireless programme does much 
for the farmer in the way of filling his leisure and making 
him feel no longer an isolated unit but one of the great 
company of listeners. It also provides him with a service 
of information which bears directly upon his calling and 
includes price movements, weather reports, harvest con- 
ditions and official communications from the Ministry 


reached him through devious and dilatory channels. But, 
as Sir John points out, wireless does more for the farmer 
than merely supply him with information. It also provides 
material in the form of farm talks which set him thinking 
both about his own particular profession and its technique, 
and about the affairs of the wide world beyond his 
horizon. — 
_ The spoken word, indeed, performs two functions for 
the farmer. In the first place it provides him with a 
service of technical talks by experts whom he could hardly 
hope to hear in any other way. And the British farmer; 
who has borne for so many years the reputation of being 
a despiser of innovation, has taken these expert broadcasts 
and has found that he can trust them and make use of 
them. ‘In recent years’, says Sir John Russell, ‘agricultural 
discussion societies have sprung up in various parts of 
the country and they have attracted numbers. of young 
men connected with farming who meet together under the 


of Agriculture, which in the old days could only have - 


ft 
er 


~ guidance of some 


sign that the old distrust of the expert has passed away — 
and. given place to a thirst for the latest knowledge. Sir 
John Russell suggests that the activities of these agri- 
cultural discussion societies could be still further helped 
by the provision of regional, as distinct from national,  __ 
broadcast talks on aspects of farming. During the present __ 
year experiments have been instituted with regional talks : 
of this kind; and the result has been so satisfactory that 
during the coming autumn the West, Midland and 
North Regional programmes are to contain regular fort- , 
nightly farming talks given by local experts who will ra 
take the subjects discussed in the National talks ‘For 
Farmers Only’ and bring out their local applications. 
Thus the service which Sir John desires is in the way of — 
becoming an accomplished fact, with, we hope, the result _ 
of giving corresponding stimulus to groups. It is, ap- 
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- parently, the younger generation of farmers which 


chiefly supports this movement. ‘One hopes’, continues 
Sir John, ‘that the discussion societies will prove the 
means whereby definite continuation courses could be 
given to local classes. Hitherto the difficulty has been 
the provision of technically qualified teachers: this can 
now be largely overcome by wireless talks, and the class 
would—need only its enthusiastic leader—a difficult 
requirement but by no means insuperable’. 

Finally, as has already been suggested, the influence 
of wireless upon the farmer extends far beyond his pro- 
fessional education. The remarkable rise in the standard 
of the education of young people of our countryside 
(particularly the young women) is to be attributed partly 
to such factors as the improvement of rural schools and 
the spread of county libraries, but also to the continued 
cultural influence of broadcasting. ‘Probably in the end 
one of the greatest boons of wireless to the farmer will 
be that it has served to keep alive in the younger genera- 
tion the taste for good reading implanted and fostered at 
school by some devoted teacher’. It is in this provision my 
of general background that wireless excels as an edu- re 
cational influence. If it can make more enduring and more S 
fruitful in after life the good work which is begun in our c 
schools in childhood, it will be accomplishing a work i 
not easily measurable in amount or degree, but all the a 
more significant in that the achievement will be one in 
which hardly any other comparable agency can boast 5 
equal success. =e ct Se ree 


Week by Week 
AST week’s institution by the Minister of Transport of . 
a ‘Zone of Silence’ in London, prohibiting the sound- - 
ing of motor horns at night within a radius of five — 
miles from Charing Cross, met with such general 
approval that it was speedily extended to cover all ‘built-up’ 
areas throughout the country. The first ‘silent’ night passed off 
without accidents, the suppression of hooters having the 
happy effect of forcing motorists to drive more cautiously 
and slowly at street corners. There are, of course, flies in 
every pot of ointment. Motorists deprived of their hooting 
powers tend to seek compensation in the flashing of head- 
lights, which in some cases may dazzle the unwary emer 2) ; 
Hospital patients, too, and those whose bedrooms front upon 
traffic-ridden roads, are hastening to point out that the horn 
is not the worst noise-offender in our big cities. ei vei 


(especially on older cars, ’buses, and commercial vehicles) oe 
can be nearly as noisy as a road-drill; many motor cyclists still  _ 
make far too much use of the ‘cut-out’; and there are other 
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prohibition of night hooting represents a substantial victory 
for the ‘anti-noise’ crusade. Whether, as some people suggest, 
the hooter can be fotally banned, both by day and,by night, is, 
amuch larger question, on which a hasty decision could hardly 
taken. bh hers 
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Gn October 7 begins ‘a new series of religious lectures entitled: 
‘The Way to God’, providing a sequel to the previous-course’ 
. on-‘God and the World through Christian Eyes’, which’ 


attracted $0 much attention a year ago and was followed-with: 
such keen interest by many groups of clergy and laity through- 
out the country. While the emphasis of the former series was’ 
upon ‘thought’, the emphasis on this new series is upon ‘life’, 
as is shown by the nature of the booklet* which the B.B.C. has 
issued to accompany it. The tone of this booklet is set by the 
very striking illustrations which have been drawn by Arthur’ 
Wragg, the compiler and illustrator of the recently-published_ 
Psalms for Modern Life. In that book Mr. Wragg showed that 
he had a peculiar gift for relating spiritual and moral ideas to 
the events of our daily life and the outstanding features of 
modern civilisation. In this new booklet he again. presents us 
with a group of ‘problem pictures’ drawn with the same vigour 
and offering food for serious reflection. Whether his subject is 
man’s aspiration towards deity, or the unseen prophet come 
among us in our humdrum town life, Mr. Wragg succeeds 
equally in striking a note which helps to make sharper the 
points made in the summaries of the various lecturers’ dis- 
courses which appear opposite to them. The five speakers 
whose lectures are here summarised are the Rev. J. S. Whale, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Father Martindale, Professor Raven, 
and the Rev. G: F. Macleod. The pamphlet also contains a 
bibliography and a list of questions for group discussion. ° 


* x x 


Some strange misconceptions of the purpose and character 
of broadcast church services were revealed in the remarks. 
made by the organist of Lancaster Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at the Organists’ Association Conference last week. Because 
“God was not to be regarded as listening to the loudspeaker’, 
therefore, he said, prayer was one of the least suitable subjects 
for broadcasting. Now this is clean contrary to the experience 
of thousands of listeners who write continually to the B.B.C. 
telling us of the sense of inspiration in their own prayers 
which they derive from those which are broadcast. No doubt 
this applies particularly to any who through physical infirmity 
or some other cause are debarred from personal attendance 
at church. But are these multitudes to be denied the comfort 
and inspiration which they testify to have received simply on 
the ground of a rather old-fashioned prejudice against modern 
scientific development? More serious, because definitely 
misleading, was the organist’s further criticism of what he 
called ‘the cold and neutral spirit of benevolence with which 
B.B.C. religion seemed to have identified itself’. The inapplic- 
ability of these epithets to broadcast religious addresses can be 
proved by anyone who reads the text of the addresses, as they 
appear from time to time in supplement form in our columns. 
Another suggestion of the organist was that the arrangement of 
broadcast services was ill-balanced, and-that it would be better 


_ to give every Sunday a broadcast by each of the principal 


religious bodies of the country. What this would mean in prac- 
tice can be guessed from a consideration of the difficulty which 
would arise if every week a Roman Catholic service took up one 
of the limited number of channels available on the ether for 


ear Xe At present the Roman Catholics: have their full 
and fair 


share of the Sunday services broadcast during the year, 
considering the actual percentage of the population whom they 
number their adherents. There are so many other de- 
nominations that could boast an equal or larger percentage of 
adherents that it would.be obviously inequitable to give them all 


a service every Sunday. As matters stand the utmost care has - 


always been taken, and never more so than during the present 


is - 
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“sleep at night. The new Committee which is to sit under Sir 


_ Henry Fowler will come to grips with this side of the problem, - 
which concerns manufacturers as well as users. However, the - 
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year, to achieve the fairest possible balance in the allocation to 
the different denominations, Any impartial examination of the 
figures must. expose the fallacy underlying this criticism of 
‘the present unbalanced scheme’. 


x * x 


Generations of matinée-going childrén have been thrilled by 
Peter Pan’s appeal to them to save the life of Tinker-bell with 
a clap; an appeal which in a second transformed them from 
mere spectators into real actors in“a real drama. For Peter 
read the London ‘Children’s Hour, and for Tinker-bell the 
twenty-five rare spurge hawk moth caterpillars which 
were languishing at the Zoo-for lack of food, and there. is no 
doubt that one generation had an equal thrill last week. The’ . 
Children’s Hour has always been good friends with the Zoo; 
many young listeners have probably made their first acquain- 
tance with the animals there through the ‘Zoo-man’s’ talks 
and the broadcasts from Regent’s Park.. Now at least eighty of 
the listeners have a personal interest in twenty-five of the 
Zoo’s inmates. The caterpillars arrived in London from the 
South of France. The Zoo authorities were anxious to accom- 
modate these rare visitors, but there was one difficulty—food. 
The spurge hawk moth caterpillar lives on spurge leaves, and 
of six possible kinds of spurge leaves only one, the caper 
spurge. The Zoo had none, and so the Zoo Superintendent, 
Dr. Vevers, called on the B.B.C. to help. The Children’s Hour 
broadcast an appeal for spurge; the response was noble; 
listeners hastened out into heavy rain to hunt for it, and an 
hour afterwards the first packet arrived at the Zoo. Eighty 
other-letters and specimens, and in.some cases boxes of leaves, 
followed. The situation was saved, the caterpillars were fed, 
and so great was their pleasure at the taste of the familiar 
delicacy that one of them, it is recorded, promptly shed its 
skin in an ecstasy of gratitude. So it all ended happily. At 
least eighty young listeners had a practical lesson in natural 
history; like Rossetti they may be able to say only that 
‘One thing then learnt remains to me— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three’. 

But it was a pleasant incident, and may very well take its 
place among all the other stories, dramatic and comic, of 
broadcast S.O.S. appeals. 


* x * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: All industrial Scotland is 
completely obsessed by the significance of Number 534, the 
giant liner now almost ready for launching in John Brown’s 
yard at Clydebank. It is as if there were about to take place a 
critical test of Scottish workmanship, and even the plainest of 
men seem to realise that this ship, as beautiful as she is large, 
is the apotheosis of a native culture. It is all the more unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that the official publicity issued in connec- 
tion with the event consistently employs those dangerous 
words, ‘England’ and ‘English’, in hymning her glories and 
destiny. There is manifestly no deliberation about such a 
usage, and it is a small question of nomenclature at the best, 
but it is beginning to hurt; and one hears many expressions of 
bitterness in the most unexpected quarters. It is clear enough 
that commonsense, let alone tact, would have indicated 
‘Britain’ and ‘British’ as the just words to be used in respect of 
a great national event, especially concerning a ship built in 
Scotland and, apparently, to be skippered by a Scotsman; but 
the psychology of the local outcry is interesting enough in 
itself It is an old Scottish custom. My own acquaintance 
once included a gentleman, by no means unintelligent, who 
spent a great deal of his substance in insisting, in and out of 
season and mainly out, that the late King Edward, if undoubt- 
edly.the Seventh of England, was equally indubitably only the 
First of Scotland. It is a fact of much political and scientific 
interest.that, after 200 years of the Union of Parliaments and 
300 of the Union of the Crowns, Scottish opinion should be so 
sensitive on the point; but it is still more interesting that, of 
those who now object to the new Cunarder being called 
English, the vast majority are anti-Nationalists in terms of 

ractical politics and believe rigidly in the Imperial idea. To 
hee it both ways is an art in which many among us are 
strangely skilled. 


*The Way to God: A Series of Ministers’ Lectures. B:B.C. -6d. 


ties of practice, we. work out theories of discipline, 
we labour to improve our courses of study and we are 


right to nan so; but unless we have to start with a clear view of _ 


the nature of the personality we are set to train and the aim of 


_ the training we try to give, the answers we offer to these _ 
secondary questions must be incomplete and even inconsistent. ~ 


The knowledge that we teachers have of the nature of that 


upon which we operate is often hardly knowledge at all, and if © 


- we were suddenly asked to define our aims, it would probably 


take us a good time to frame an answer, and when it came we 
should not be satisfied with it. Moreover, we should find broad 
differences of view between teachers doing the same work. 


There is no more urgent need in the education of our time’ 


than that teachers in every part of the field should be called 
back to a consideration of first questions and first principles. 
These will lead us straight to the deepest i issues of theology 
and philosophy; indeed, it is the greatest privilege and most 
searching ordeal in our vocation that we must always live 
among these issues, and if our daily practice is to be coherent 
and intelligent and helpful, we must have answers to these 


first questions to which we can refer—provisional, as all 


human answers must be, but still answers. 


What is the Teacher’s Objective? 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss at any fener 
the different objectives which are from time to time adopted by 
different teachers. Some might say the training of boys and 
girls to be good citizens of the British Commonwealth and of 
the world; others, perhaps, to assist the development of indi- 


vidual personality i in its deepest and fullest sense. If there were | 


time. and space it would not, I think, be difficult to show that 
neither of these answers is fully satisfactory. The former 
answer would at first hearing appeal to everybody; yet it might 
be found to raise two difficulties. First, devotion to a State 
unless qualified and_ enriched by a devotion to something 


deeper may foster in us narrow and exclusive affections and 
~ may even lead to acts of selfishness and tyranny; and second, 


there are many who have never been able to understand what 
claim the State has upon their devotion, unless as a means to 
some more distant and more majestic end that in its turn needs. 
defining. Of the other objective suggested, namely the develop- 
ment of the individual personality, it is ‘perhaps enough to say 
that the word ‘development’ has no meaning except in relation 
to an end that is something different from itself. 


~ IT shall assume in what follows that a third possible answer 


has been given to this primary question of nature and objec- 
tive; that the human personality is of divine origin and is akin 


to the Divine; that it is endowed with free will; that it is not _ 


extinguished at death; and that the purpose of its sojourn on 
earth is to learn to love God and do His Will. This is what may 


‘be called the religious answer. Those who adopt it do so partly 


on grounds of personal experience, which are real but hard to 
express; and partly because upon a rational survey of the facts, 
it appears to present the fewest difficulties. Many would make 


a much higher claim for it than that; and others would say that 


the answer as given here is incompletely stated. But I wished 
to express the matter as broadly as I could, and to stress the 
fortunate fact that the tone and temper of schools may be in 
the best sense religious, although they may not belong to the 
same denomination. 

The next question is, if a teacher adopts this answer to the 
primary issues, how will it or should it affect his practice? How 
will or should the character of the school reflect it? What does 
Religion in a school mean when stated (as if it is to be worth 


anything, it must be stated) in terms of every day dealing with 


everyday problems? Headings and sub-headings are always 
dangerous, and especially when we are trying to deal with the 
Life of the Spirit; but for the sake of clearness we must use 


them, remembering that with each act of analysis we rob.the - 
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HE eet task before i a ‘teacher i is to ‘determine upon » concept of much of its richness. Our headings shalt Pe tiie” 
_ his objective. We spend much time discussing varie- 


teaching of Divinity; the religious and moral value of other, 


subjects and activities; religious epee the school as a 


centre of service; and atmosphere. 


Place of Divinity i in the School Time-Table Y : 
Divinity would occupy a well-defined place in the time- 


' table of every form, whether or not it were offered as an! 


examination subject. It need not have more than two periods 
a week, but it should not have less and it should never suffer. 


the indignity of being crowded out at a time of special pressure. 


Such treatment would at once lower its value in the eyes of the: 
staff and the pupils and would encourage them to treat it in a 
perfunctory and casual way. The subject would be taught ona 
plan as carefully devised and articulated as with any other sub-. 
ject of the curriculum, and it would be taught with thorough- 
ness and scholarship. It is not in my opinion essential or desir- 
able that it should be taught throughout the school by one or. 
two specialists, or by men or women of the same convictions.. 
What is essential is, first, that no teacher should be com- 


pelled to teach it; and second, that those who would like ~ 


to do so (their number is greater than is usually supposed) 
should approach it with a strong sense of its sovereign import- 
ance and a desire to improve their equipment for it. It should 
be our aim to convince our pupils from the youngest to the — 


oldest by our attitude and method of-approach that this sub- 


ject is somehow different from others; that the finest minds — 
and spirits of our race have dedicated themselves to it and that 
upon the view we take of it will depend not only our belief 
about God and man, but also our way of life. 

But it is not through Divinity alone that theknowledge and 


praise of God may be taught. Every subject in the curriculum — 


and every activity pursued inside and outside the curriculum 
has a moral as well as an intellectual or physical value—neither 
the mind nor the body can be treated in isolation from the 
spirit; it is the whole boy or girl who is being educated all the 
time. This does not of course mean that we should be for ever | 
pointing a moral or improving the occasion. It is again, as in 
every case, a matter of the attitude of the teacher. If we are. 
able to persuade our pupils by example that there is a valuei in 
accuracy and thoroughness and physical fitness and team. 
service for their own sakes—that the mark of the real scholar 


in any branch of knowledge is humbleness and patience—that ~ 


the vision of our responsibility to those whom we teach 
extends beyond the class-room and the playing ! field—that. the. 
most commonplace details of learning and routine may be lit © 
up with a sudden splendour as pathwaystothe Supreme Truth . 
—if we can persuade them of all this, then something will have | 
been done for the teaching of Religion. ; 


Attendance at Chapel 


- Butthe centre of Religion does not lie j in Raowhege’ It lies ; 


in prayer and worship, and here arises the question, what should — 
be done about religious observance? This is too large a matter — 
to be discussed within the limits of this article: No schoolmaster ~ 
can feel satisfied with his present practice when he considers 
how few of those who are compelled to attend Chapel at school 


_keep up the practice of regular worship after they have left. 


I am myself in favour of compulsory attendance at Chapel ' 


(subject of course to a conscience clause) but the services — 


should not be too long or too many and unsparing pains should — 
be taken to make them as living and real and beautifulas possi- 
ble. Here again we shall fail unless we are able to convince our 
pups by feeling and atmosphere that whatever may be the 

elds into which they may afterwards wander, for us at least 
the heart and centre of things is here before the Cross. We © 
invite them while they are young to consider this and to make 
sure that at least they understand clearly what the message of 


the Cross is—and there we must leave it. 


Prayer and knowledge must bear fruit in life. The Christian 
life is a life of service, and this belief must be reflected in the 


_practice of the school. Any sort of community life is rich i in — 


. 
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ortunities of this kind. Expressions like 
‘ool spirit’ are so often and so thou 


_ freedom. When boys first reach positions of responsibility in 
_ the-school, they begin to get an inkling of this truth; and the 
_ lesson may be silently felt long before the sixth form is 

_ reached. School missions and settlements also may serve the 
_ $ame purpose in a wider way, if the responsibility of the 
__ school can be brought home to every member of it, if contact 
__ can be continually maintained between the school and the 
mission, and if the duty can be laid hold of in a spirit of | 
humble service, not of patronising condescension from 
‘higher’ to ‘lower’. Visits to such places, if carefully planned, 

may give to boys and girls their first introduction to the great 
Social and political problems of our time and may supplement 
____ the formal lessons in modern history and economics which 
___ are now part of the course in the higher forms of most schools. 

_ Running through any such course there may be the strong 
_ though unspoken suggestion that there is something to be 
done as well as something to be learnt. 

___.. Upon atmosphere everything in the last resort depends. To 
be a servant of Religion a school need not be a seminary; and 
‘perhaps the worst of all mistakes is to thrust religion per- 
etually down unwilling throats or to fill the place with false 

f piety. (I do not, of couise, suggest that this mistake is made in 
_ seminaries properly so-called.) Yet there have been schools 
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HE development of aviation and the sciences upon 
which it is based has been very largely due to military - 

interests. Everyone is aware of the enormous advances 

Min the technique of aviation between 1914 and 1918. 

At the beginning of the War aeroplanes were delicate auxiliary 

instruments, to be compared with periscopes and range-finders 

_ rather than with battleships or battalions. By the end of the 

War they had become offensive military units, to which battle- 
_ ships and battalions occasionally became auxiliaries. Air 
Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham has described how the 
Turkish Eighth Army was destroyed as a fighting formation 
by aeroplane attacks in the Palestine campaign of September, 

1918. It was discovered retreating through a defile. Every aero- | 
plane was concentrated against it. In a few hours it ceased to 
exist as a fighting force. 
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Aviation Development in War and in Peace 

+ On August 13, 1914, fifty aeroplanes of the Royal Flying 
Corps were sent to the French front. At the end of the War 
___ the British possessed a total of 22,500 aeroplanes and seaplanes. 
___In 1918 Germany was manufacturing aeroplanes at the rate of - 
_ 2,000 per month, and Great Britain at the rate of 2,600 per 
month. The military aeroplanes of 1914 were unarmed and 
___- unarmoured. British crews were instructed to take some sort 
: of weapon with them. They behaved much like hunters. A 
__. comparison of the character of the early British and German” 


: 


mechanism by which the machine-gun fired only when ascrew - 
___ blade was not in the line of gun-fire. Fokker had offered to 
work for the Allies, but his offer was rejected because his price 
___was considered too high. He then approached the Germans 
_____ and was engaged by them. His design of easily manceuvrable 
_ machines and the synchronised shooting mechanism gave | 
_____ the Germans air superiority on the Western front for about two 
___- years. At the beginning of the War pilots had set off with a few 
____ grenades in their pockets. At the end they could discharge 
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_ the normal natural life of the community the Spirit is work yy, 
speaking not only in the Chapel, but from the walls and 
- garden plots, and most of all looking out of the faces of those 
_ who work there. In the greatest educational treatise ever 
written Plato spoke of a breeze bringing health from noble 
_ places under the influence of which the souls of his young men 

and women might unconsciously assimilate fair forms of 


where those who enter them ‘have felt that in and thro 


beauty and order and wisdom. He felt he could not overstate 
the power over the soul of these daily unnoticed influences, 
and experience since his time confirms his every word. If we 
could bring ourselves to think of human souls as he thought of 


them, with the divine element in them, their ready power of | 


assimilation and their almost infinite capacity for good and 


evil, every question that ever arises in a school—personal 


guidance, discipline, courses of work, time allocation, design, 
decoration—carries us at once to the very feet of God, and 
the secondary objectives that occupy us so deeply fall back 
into their true position as sound and useful in their place, but 
secondary. To bring to bear quietly and unostentatiously upon 
every soul committed to us, and all the time, the noblest 
influences of beauty, order, wisdom and love through prayer 
and worship, through the channels of every sense, by the 
agency of intellectual and physical discipline, of the arts in 
every form; so to. work that the atmosphere of the school 
may in its purity reflect as in a mirror some beam of the 
divine light—to state our task even in these halting terms is 


to realise the full measure of our shortcomings; and when — 


we have stated it at its very highest, we have seen only a 
glimpse of the vision in its fullness. 


~~ «The Mis-spent Youth of cAviation 
. . | By J. G. CROWTHER . 
Mr. Crowther is the author of ‘The Progress of Science’, ‘An Outline of the Universe’ and other scientific works 


three-quarters of a ton of bombs from a machine during a 
single raid. The British machines of 1914 had an average horse- 
power of 83, and an average speed of 41-74 miles per hour, and 
an average load of 609 lb. In 1918 the average horse-power was 
344 per engine and 516 per machine. The average speed was 
534-111 miles per hour. The average load, including fuel for 


54 hours, was.2,742 lb. In 1914 the largest non-stop straight. 
flight was 646 miles. In 1919 Alcock and Brown made their | 


great flight of 1,940 miles across the Atlantic Ocean from 
Newfoundland to Ireland. 

These features of the development of aviation during the 
War of 1914-18 are well known. Before the extent of this 
development can be rightly judged, some estimate of its cost 


- should be made. The Army Estimates for expenditure on avia- 


tion in 1912-13 were about £300,000. In 1918-19 the Air 
Force Estimates were £85,445,084. The total British expendi- 


ture on aviation before the War was about £2 millions. During | 


the War it was about £200 millions. We may assume that 
America, France and Germany may have had similar com- 
parative expenditures, and that the world expenditure on 
aviation during the War was of the order of one hundred times 
the world total expenditure on aviation before the War. The 
world total expenditure on aviation during the War was of the 


order of £1,000 millions and on aviation before the War about _ 


£10 millions. Do the considerable technical advances made 
during the War have a reasonable relation to the increase in the 


cost of aviation? In 1914 the fastest recorded speed was 126.5 _ 
m.p.h. In 1920 it was 188 m.p.h. In 1914 the longest recorded | 


time an aeroplane had stayed in the air was 24 hours 12 min- 


utes. In 1920 the. longest recorded time was 24 hours 19. 
- minutes, In 1914 the highest recorded flight was 25,756 feet; 
- in 1920 it was 33,113 feet. The longest straight flight had 


grown from 646 miles to 1,940 miles. Can an improvement of 
61.5 m.p.h. in speed, of 7 minutes in duration, of 7,357 feet in 
height, and 1,294 miles in straight distance be regarded as 
adequate to a world expenditure of £1,000 millions? 

. The destruction of wealth by aircraft during the War must 


be measured in hundreds of million pounds. Homes, factories, ~ 
and offices were destroyed by bombing. The equipment of | 


whole armies was lost, as in the bombing of the Turks in 


Palestine. The development of aviation due to the War was — 
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thousands of lives. .O. Stewart has commented on the signifi- 


_ cance of the Schneider Cup figures. In 1913 the race was won 


at a speed of 45.75 m.p.h. In 1914 the winning speed was 86.8; 
so the improvement in speed in one year was 41 m.p.h. In 


- 1920, after six years, including all the expetience and stimulus 
Betot: the War, it was 107.8, or 21 m.p.h. better; only half the in- 


crease in one year before: the War. In 1921 it was III, or 3 
m.p.h. more. By 1926 it had risen to 246.5 m.p.h., 7.c., about 
135 m.p.h. better; as compared with the improvement of 21 
m.p-h. in 1914-20. In 1931, five years later, the winning speed 
was 340, an improvement on 1926 of 94 m.p.h. The improve- 


ment in speed during the War period was very much less than 


in the comparable peace periods of 1920-26, and 1926-32. 
Similar conclusions are reached by comparing the maximum 

speeds. In 1914 the figure was 126 m.p.h. In 1920 it was 188 

m.p.h.; an increase of 62 m.p.h. during six years. In 1929 the 


maximum speed was 358 m.p.h. In 1933 it was 424 m.p.h.; an~ 


increase of 66 m.p.h. Hence in the four peace years, 1929-33, 
the increase was greater than in the six years including the 
War period. In 1913 the longest straight distance flown was 634 
miles. In 1920 it was 1,940 miles, an increase of 1,306 miles 
in seven years, or about 200 miles per year. In 1933 it was 
5658 miles, an increase over cata of 3,718 miles, or about 300 
miles per year. 


War as Frustration to Aerial Progress 


The British expenditure on aviation has averaged-about {15 
to £20 millions per annum since the War. The expenditure in 
1918-19 was about £85 millions. Hence the British peace-time 
expenditure on aviation is at the rate of about one-quarter the 
War-time expenditure. Yet the rate of technical development 
is slower in War-time than in peace-time. The figures are even 
more against the belief that war is a stimulus to the development 
of aviation. The comparison of maximum speeds and distances 
compares only the performances of the machines. It does not 
compare their efficiencies. The development of speed and 


other qualities during the War was made without consider- 


ation of cost or economy. The engines produced high powers, 
but without consideration of petrol and oil consumption, main- 


tenance, and length of working life. The development of avia- 


tion during the War was slight in comparison with its cost. It is 
quicker in peace-time and less than one-fourth as costly. Hence 
war must be considered a frustration of aviation, even in the 
development of the aeroplane for military uses. 

‘Until about 1926 the aeroplane was an almost purely ie 
tary machine. It was designed for use in war. Even the 
machines semi-commercially engaged on air-routes were more 
like battleplanes converted into passenger planes than planes 


built for passenger service. F. Handley Page has remarked that ~ 
the intensive development of aircraft during the War contri- 
_buted little towards the production of the economically com- 


mercial flying machine. ‘The atmosphere of war development 
was fundamentally unfavourable to the development of aero~ 
planes: suitable for commerce, because the costs of construction, 


operation, and maintenance of military machines were uncon- 


sidered, and had no relation to fees for possible services. The 
light aeroplane was the first development of aviation inspired 
by non-military interests. It is less than ten years old. The light 
aeroplane enabled aviation to become a game for the wealthy 
sporting class, Younz men flew from one country house to an- 
other, and to Continental pleasure resorts. The machines had 
to be of simple construction, and inexpensive in operation. 


In military aviation the machine comes first. & light aeroplane ° 


aviation the private owner comes first. 


Where i is the Shakespeare of the Air? 


Though the development of the light aeroplane helped to 
deliver aviation from the frustrations of military inspiration, 
it did not deliver aviation from sociological frustrations. The 
adoption of aviation by the social class so famously satirised 
in the novels of Evelyn Waugh could not be expected to be- 
come the. focus of a new cultural awakening. Readers of the 
literature of aviation must often have been shocked by its 
poor quality. It is adolescent. Even when clever and vigorous, 
the reader’s appreciation is disturbed by the absence of 
cultural maturity in writers of mature age. Contemporary 
literature cannot easily be assessed, but it is difficult to believe 


cant compared wai ‘the price. An 
_ improvement of seven minutes in ae duration record seems a 
- meagre return for the expenditure of £1,000 millions and 
problems of technique have inspired important developments _ 
- in the science of the behaviour of fluids, in 


_ steel, and how this study may provide data for the improve- 


that” ‘aviation is providing a ae to’ re 
with the stimulus provided by navigation to the cult 
the Renaissance. Aviation has produced no Columbus. Its _ 


physical chemistry, 
and in mechanical engineering. The excellent experimental — 
and mathematical researches of such Jeaders as Prandtl have 
provided knowledge essential to the design of swift ships 
besides aeroplanes. Pines has shown how the methods of — 
Prandtl may be applied to the study of the turbulence in the 
liquids and gases in a Bessemer furnace for manufacturing 


ment of blast-furnace design. The exact study of the chem-. 
istry and physics of explosions inspired by the desire to im-. 


_ prove aircraft engines has led to the development of the 3 
powerful schools of physical chemistry led by Semenov, “ 
Hinshelwood, and Bone. The necessity for economy of 4 
material and. weight in aircraft structures has demanded 
more. exact knowledge of the properties and strength of 4 
metals and materials. This has provided the most profound 


impetus to modern structural engineering. The refined 
methods required in aircraft design are being applied in the 3 
structure of bridges and houses. The architecture of Gropius . 
is profoundly influenced by hydrodynamical ideals of econ- 3 
omy and calculation. Aviation has inspired handsome cul- . 
tural developments, but have its technical problems attracted 
a Newton, as the problems of astronomy set by the demands | E 
of Renaissance navigation attracted a Newton? Have the A 
discoveries made by aviators provided the material for a : 
Shakespeare and a Marco Polo? Why was J. B. S. Haldane’s 
Daedalus inspired by biochemistry and not by aviation? Why ss 
should the modern vision of this fabulous aviator be filled * 
with biochemistry and not with aerodynamics? For some 
reason the cultural influence ee aviation on literature has 


been and is being thwarted. 4 
Limitations of Passenger amcor 4 
F. Handley Page has explained that the design ofa aero- # 
planes strictly for passenger service is extremely recent. He 2 
writes that the H.P. 42 is the first machine in which aero- 
dynamical characteristics, general layout, and engineering 4 
features were subordinated to passengers’ requirements. In a 
oe 


this machine the passengers’ accommodation was designed 
first, with special attention to quietness, ventilation, heating, 
and comfort. Then the wings and structures were designed to 
avoid obstructing the passenger’s view. Hence it is clear that 
the development of aviation for the transport of persons not 
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engaged in warfare or sport has been frustrated until recently. 
Aviation was invented thirty years ago and one or more ~ a 
thousand million pounds, created by somebody’s labour,» eS: 
has been spent on it by the human race, and yet the first. 
aeroplane designed strictly for the ordinary, or at least not + 
very wealthy, man has appeared only today. Even existing - 4 
air services are frustrated by the holders of private property. 
The Paris-London and many other short-distance air ser- Bs 
vices are much diminished in value owing to the distance of. 
the aerodromes from the centres of the cities. Aerodromes g 
cannot be built in modern cities because property,.owners 
require high prices for the land. Vast sums for development 
are available only for military aviation. A thousand or more = 
million pounds may be spent on military aviation, but these: = ah 
is not sufficient money for the construction in cities of aero- 3 
dromes convenient for civilians. Long-distance aviation has 
been severely frustrated by the nationalistic refusal of govern- 5 


ments to allow air routes to be operated in the most economical. 
and effective manner over their territories. Aviation has been . 
frustrated by its submission to military needs, by the pos- 
sessors of real estate, by nationalistic governments; and its 
influence on human culture has been frustrated because it 
has been developed for the use of soldiers and sportsmen, 
and not for the services of the working civilian, whose intel- 
lectual and physical labour creates the most durable human > 
values. Aviation will remain frustrated as long as it is not 
conducted chiefly to serve the creative classes. f 
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Mr. Crowther’s article is part of a shee he- hae written for =: 
The Frustration of Science, a book to which Professor V 
Mottram, Sir Daniel Hall, J. D. Bernal, Dr. Enid Charles, D 
P. Gorer, and Dr. B. Woolf are also contributing, rag, 

will be bee SA in the autumn by Allen and Unwin. tt a 
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‘Science Notes 


_ Examinations—Temperament in Science 


N the past twelve years, during summer months when 

nominally I have nothing to do, I have been a member of 

that aloof and mysterious class: the examiners and in- 
.spectors of schools. My experience is not very wide; it is 
limited to England, to science (and mainly to physics and 
chemistry), and to the schools examined by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. What I have to say 
may interest those to whom education is not anathema. I 
should like to say it partly because it is something pleasant to 
say, partly because it is an introduction to the bigger topic of 
Science and the Universities which I hope to discuss next week 
after Mr. H. T. Tizard has read his paper to the Educational 
Section of the British Association. 

The great advance in the teaching of science in schools 
since the end of the War is the thing that has impressed me 
most. In all classes of schools in England the standard has 
risen, and seems still to be rising. Laboratories are better, 
equipment is better, method is better. The science master 
now feels much less out of it than he did. His pupils feel that 
science is a bigger subject than did their predecessors of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Authorities do not now frown on 
the cost which science-teaching imposes on them or jib unduly 
at the inroads made in their timetables by the periods for 
laboratory work. The advance has been most spectacular in 
girls’ schools. There science-teaching in the past fourteen 
years has improved enormously. In old days science with 
them was a joke; now up to the school certificate stage—the 
examination in many subjects taken at the ages of 16 or 17— 
girls are taught as well as boys and do equally well in public 
examinations. The other notable contrast is between the 
well-managed, state-aided, day secondary school and the 
public boarding school supported by fees and its own endow- 
ments. Both are improving, but each year sees the former 
gain increasingly over the latter. There are reasons for this, 
which need not reflect upon the public schools, but the fact 
remains. The secondary school has acquired the art of 
teaching science efficiently; it can present for examinations 
candidates of native intelligence and promise as well as many 
who are merely well crammed, who simply ‘clear’ any paper 
in science presented to them. Their knowledge of principle, 
of fact, the apposite illustration of the point they are making 
by analogy, or diagram, or chemical equation or mathematical 
formula, would astonish anyone whose experience ended 
before the War. While, on the average, they can beat the 
public school as examinees in science, there is little doubt that 
in general education they are more illiterate. They give the 
examiner not only what he wants but much that is irrelevant 
or superfluous. In general the style of the public school-boy’s 
work is better and his handwriting worse; his answers are 
brief and well-expressed even if not invariably informed; the 
impression is given an examiner that the boy is an independent 
being with views of his own, not spoon-fed. 

The trouble about cramming or spoon-feeding in school 
science is not that it gets boys through examinations who do 
not deserve to, but that it encourages them to miss. the whole- 
some discipline of scientific method. To learn the real lessons 
of science one has not to be in a hurry; the journey is nearly 
everything, the end of little account. To observe, to be accur- 
ate, to think clearly, not to be afraid to face facts, to adventure, 
to follow truth wherever it leads, to keep an open mind even 
when one feels sure, never to prejudge, to experiment rather 
than to discuss—very little of these fruits of the scientific 
method can be expected to impress a boy whose head is full 
of a hundred other things. Yet some of them may stick if 
he is properly taught, but little or none, I should say, if he is 

t only to defeat examiners. On the whole I think we as a 
nation are becoming more scientifically-minded. We are fairer 
than we used to be; we do not distrust new ideas quite so 
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much; we are more willing to try new things; we are not in 
such a hurry to make up our minds about everything. Andto 
this the science-teaching in our schools has contributed much. 
It has not only enriched our lives with the knowledge it ‘has 
given us, it is teaching us a valuable new discipline of which 
our predecessors knew little. ; 
x x x 

‘All scientific laws’, said a friend of mine to me recently, 
‘may be divided into two broad classes: those that I could 
have discovered myself if I had been alive at the time and 
those which are a perpetual wonder to me that anyone ever 
found at all’. ‘For example?’ I enquired. ‘Well, for example’, 
he replied, “Boyle’s law and Ohm’s law are good members of 
the first class. What did Boyle do? He took a gas and com- 
pressed it and proved that the more you compressed it the 
smaller became its volume. Now, what’s wonderful about 
that? If he had compressed the gas and shown that the volume 
then doubled it might have been something to talk about. All 
Boyle really did was to show that the more you push the more 
the other fellow is shoved’. ‘And Ohm’s law?’ I reminded him, 
‘What is Ohm’s law—in effect?’ he replied. ‘Only that the 
more resistance you put in the way of an electric current the 
more you diminish it. Well! why not? Who but an idiot would 
expect anything else? The thing’s self-evident to me. Why it 
should be called Ohm’s law and taught solemnly as if it were 
something wonderful I have never been able to understand. 
Faraday’s laws of electrolysis belong to the same category. 
Given simple ideas like an atom, an electron, an ion—and 
they are very simple ideas—Faraday’s famous laws are simply 
an emphasis of the obvious. Put them in terms of cash which 
everyone understands, instead of jargon like ions and electrons, 
and there’s hardly anybody young enough not to see their 
self-evidence’. ‘And the other class?’ I enquired. ‘Ah! There 
you have me’, he replied. ‘Le Chatelier’s principle in physical 
chemistry or Avogadro’s hypothesis in chemistry are quite 
beyond me. I shall always admire these men. They really 
found out something. It could never have occurred to me that 
equal volumes of gases at the same temperature and pressure 
would contain the same number of molecules. I suppose it’s 
all right, but it is very hard to believe. And I never could have 
imagined that if you heat a system-of gases in equilibrium it 
will alter its position of equilibrium so as to oppose the heat; 
it will, in fact, try to cool. I’m not sure even now I understand 
it sufficiently well to discuss it further’. And he broke off the 


argument at this stage. Two points arise from this. The first 


is the obvious one that it is easy to be wise after the event. 
From the heights of today it is not hard to run down those who 
struggled without our technique or fullness of facts or width 
of ideas to raise us up. The other is a much better one. Some 
of the principles of science can be grasped almost as soon as 
they have been stated; others present constant difficulty. But 
the members of the first class are not the same for everybody. 
To many Le Chatelier’s principle is quite obvious once it has 
been enunciated, while Boyle’s law in its’ quantitative form 
is not at all obvious. In science-teaching it is wise of a teacher 
to ascertain what is quickly grasped and what, even after 
sustained effort by the pupil, remains hard. He may then 
take the necessary steps in his subsequent teaching. The 
differences are real. There is an obvious difference between 
the chemist with his passion for form and detail and the 
physicist with his aptitude for principle. What, I think, 
would help would be some kind of testing analogous to intelli- 
gence testing—some way of dividing up youthful scientists 
into their proper classes while still at school. The people who 
tell us they find Ohm’s law easy and Le Chatelier’s principle 
hard do so years afterwards when the point is no longer a 
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‘Photographic Competition 


N the Scientific Group of our Competition, X-ray photo- 

-graphy, photo-micrography and infra-red photography 

were extremely ably represented amongst a large collection 

of photographs of, on the whole, a remarkably high 
standard. In fact, the surprising feature of the week was the 
quantity and quality of work in these specialised branches of 
photography as against the comparative lack of interest shown 
in the straightforward photography of scientific subjects such 
as would be required, for instance, to illustrate text books and 
articles. Considering the very wide range of subjects which 
might have been covered under the latter heading, it was a 
little disappointing to find that ornithology was the only one 
that had been given serious consideration by our competitors. 
We should have liked to have seen photographs of botanical 
and zoological interest, of laboratory tests and experiments, 
taken in such a way as to make a definite scientific point, 


Snail, by Stanley M. Ballance 
Photograph taken in total darkness by invisible ultra-violet light, in‘order to determine the location of chitinous varnish upon the sheli 
of the common Pink Nemoralis Snail, the varnish being invisible to the human eye. The photograph reveals a4 coating as white in the 
centre of the snail. It has also disclosed the exact commencement of the suture (where the = actually begin), from which the 


quantity of shell that the snail has built may be computed with great accuracy. It is exceptional! 
other means can the above facts be disclosed, the results obtained being due to absorption and reflection of invisible ultra-violet rays 


-however elementary, or of scientific equipment taken so as to 
explain that equipment to anyone unfamiliar with it. Geology’ 
might also have been represented. If the photographs sent us : 
are in any way a Cross-section of scientific photography in this 
country, the conclusion we are led to is that the professional 
scientist—the doctor, the surgeon, the - bacteriologist, the~ 
entomologist and in some ways the botanist—is very well : 
catered for, but that the layman who takes an unspecialised ° 
interest in scientific subjects is rather neglected; if he hopes 
for a spur to study or a short cut to knowledge through’ 
alluring illustrations in his books or magazines he is doomed 
to. disappointment. 
Owing to the very high standard reached in several different 
branches of photography, we have again decided to divide’ 
the prize. Five guineas go to Eric J. Hosking for his ‘Nature 
in the Wild’, a strikingly beautiful photograph of the less 
technical kind which 
was, on the whole, so‘ 
poorly ‘represented.* 
Its splendid -pictorial- 
qualities seem to give 
it a slight advantage 
over any other photo- 
graph submitted. Mr.’ 
Stanley ‘Ballance’s 
‘Snail, whichis 
awardedthree guineas, 
‘is a brilliant piece of 
photography, makes a 
definite scientific 
point and is as well 
most pleasing to look 
at. Ralph M. Leman 
is awarded two 
guineas for an X-ray 
photograph of flowers 
which is a great ad- 
vance on the earlier 
work of this kind 
which caused some- 
thing of a sensation 
when first published. 
Several lovely photo- 
micrographs revealing 
the astonishing beauty 
of patterns and shapes 
in the minutest details 
of plant and animal 
structure demon- 
strated once,more the 
value of this branch of 
_ photography, not only 
to the scientist but to 
_ the artist. and philo- 
sopher. We reproduce 
two of them, a trans- 
verse section of a pine 
needle by W..Stephen- 
son and antenne of 
Marsh Fly by J. H. 
James. 

The competition 
ended on August 31, 
but the.winning pho- 
tograph, or photo- 
graphs, in the last 
group — Wireless — 
will be published in 


interesting to observe that by no our next issue. 


Nature. in 
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Kestrel brings rat, as food, to its young. By Eric J. Hosking 


AN EXHIBITION OF ‘Modern Industrial Photography’, organised 
by the Professional Photographers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, will be opened today, September 5, at the Royal 
Institute (Princes) Galleries, Piccadilly, W. 

A. comprehensive display of all kinds of commercial photo- 
graphy, including posters and examples of photographs demon- 
Strating testing, detection and research, will be shown. Photo- 


graphy in its applications to manufacture and trade is a young 
but rapidly growing industry in this country, and it Is highly 
important that it should be encouraged to develop along the 
right lines. This Exhibition should therefore be of very great 
importance and interest both as a record of what has already 
been achieved and as a stimulant to effort of the right kind and 
in the most profitable fields. 
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Transverse section of pine needle, by W. Stephenson 
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Lilium longiflorum, by Ralph M. Leman 


Structure of flowers demonstrated by means of X-zays 


of this country to make it appear that they labour under a 
"monstrous weight of disabilities. They cater, it seems, for 
a hopelessly uncultured ‘people, symbolised in the drab 
a nee of Mrs. Grundy and D.O.R.A. An official’ Censor of 

Plays takes a ‘grandmotherly | view of the dramatist’s activities. 
A magistrate may, on a wave of popular prejudice set up by — 
a ‘stunt’ journalist, condemn a novel to the flames or close an 
exhibition of pictures. The ‘courts will come down hard on the - 
__- writer who, by palpable accident, Jights ‘on a name for his © 

Villain which happens ‘to be that of a living | person. ‘Circulating — 

libraries" apply an unofficial censorship.“ What is admittedly ~ 
one of the most intéresting | Rrenaty Hgees of 0 our time must bas 4 
-- smuggled. through from France . 


The Obsession with Decency 


= ‘tis all very sad, but the briefest consideration of ae facts - 
 . suggests that the” British obsession is almost entirely with — 
questions of decency. It may be that as a people we stand 
oe guilty of prudery, even of hypocrisy, but as. that is essentially 
san expression of the general will of the people, it can hardly | 


: ___ and expression. There is undoubtedly an overlapping of the two - 


& interests, and one which may bear hardly on the creative artist,” 


but if we delimit the small region of’ what is called ‘sex 

___ interest’, the wide field of intellectual activity is still tolerably 

_ free for all. No State can permit the political theorist, however 

oe earnest, to seduce the troops from their allegiance or incite 

them to mutiny, but it is still possible in this country, and in 

public print, to call the Prime Minister a fool and yet escape 
the gaol or the concentration camp. 

In a word, our British system, inchoate as it undoubtedly 
ee. is and hypocritical as it may appear, works well enough. It 
Bs is not for nothing that we receive most of Europe’s political 
____ exiles. So in the region of free intellectual activity we get on 
__-well enough despite an occasional brush with what Mr. Wells 

once called ‘the wild asses of the devil’. The artist, the archi- 

____ tect, the poet,-and the novelist are really not in chains among 

- __us. It is perfectly true that as in politics—e.g., the refusal 

to grant asylum to Trotsky and the new Incitement to Dis- 

t _ affection Bill—the tendency is to rely more on rigid regulation 

_.___ than on the easy, traditional, and generally satisfactory opera- 

____ tions of tolerance. It need only be said, however, that if there 

ee. 38.a case for apprehension and vigilance, there i is none as yet for 
_-—s-positive protest and action. 


Do Broadcasting and the Casha Shape Opinion? 


_ What is infinitely more difficult to define and assess is the 
eee position of the individual, of the man in the street, as the result 
of modern developments i in the science of diffusion. Most of 

___what is in our minds about public affairs and the common life 
__we get through the cinema, the wireless, and the newspapers— 
___ institutions that are either highly organised for the making of 
profit or, like the B.B.C., subject to a quasi-official control. 
ms The case of the B.B.C. alone could take us far along the road 
J “3 speculation. Its organisation and its relation to the State 
are so beautifully British! Enough just now that it works 
_admirably, though its fate and function in a national emergency 
ss an exquisitely _ fascinating — problem.) We fondly 
eve that the Press, for instance, is.a keystone of British 
liberty, but while our newspapers enjoy a remarkable degree 
of freedom from State control, there is reason to wonder if 
the minds and rights of | private persons are adequately repre- 
sented by the newspaper in its modern manifestations. 
The case of the cinema is at this.stage hardly worth dis- 
; cussing. It greatly. affects the moral and esthetic standards of 
_ the peeps and it is worth noting its recent development as 
_an advertising medium; but as a shaper of opinion its influence 
is i relatively egligible. (But one remembers how a picture of 
rely neg coupled with an explosive talk by an Indian 
- hationalist, stirred a acer York audience in 1930 to a positive 
Expression of eeeceerish feeling. Sara pictures would as- 


-_ Liberty of arc of Opinion 
. By GEORGE ‘BLAKE — 


_ Mr. Blake i is a eat kitin Scottish journalist and author of The Press and fhe Public? 
Ti is “the little way of all concehned with. the intellectual life ‘ 


be counted a very serious interference with liberty of opinion” 
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for broadcasting,.it is like:the cinema in being largely content 
So far to offer entertainment, though the astonishing develop- 
‘ment of the Talks Department in recent years is an earnest of 
its vast potentiality as an influence on public opinion. Wisdom 
in ‘controlhas so far absolved the B.B.C. from any serious 
charge of tendentiousness and has been able to preserve a 
decent balan :e of opinion, but we-see that question of control 
“fo” bz absolut :ly vital. and ‘realise that, i ina country with only 
one broadcas ing authority, it may in case of: emergency be a 
very awkwar I-question indeed. ‘One would even ‘say that the 


inev table de” elopments of broadcasting are sooner or later 


- going to pres:nt-its controllers and bts reer witty some €x- 
_ tremely ticklish problems. 


The Popular Press and Fréedom of Thought, 


In he meintime, however, the citizen’s opinions are most 
substr-tially affected by the Press, and the vast majority of 
the pi tlic, moreover, relies for its information and many of its 


-- views cn tha: section ofthe Press which is called ‘popular’. 


- Arid Fere we have a medium in which, thanks to its advanced 


“comm fcialis ition, the liberties of the individual are quite — 


definitly at the mercy of proprietorial whimsy. 

--~It weuld b2 a nice metaphysical question to decide just how 
far the.dist yrtion, . the emphasis, or the suppression of news is 
an offer ce i2ainst the public. The good old rule of caveat emp- 
tor would appear to apply as much to the purchase of a news- 
paper as to that of, say, a lettuce. The unhappy fact is that the 
British pu lic clings to an ancient faith in the veracity of what 
appears in public print, and it is the sin of the ‘popular’ news- 
paper proprietor that, in the first place, he plays on this faith, 
and that, in the second, his characteristic operations tend to 
undermin: it. The scramble. for circulation, the relationship 
between circulation and advertising revenue, and the devices 


_ by which both may be secured seem quite clearly to suggest . 


that in Fleet Street the public is regarded as consisting largely 
of nitwits, easily gullible—and, therefore, easily induced to 
part. with its rights of clear thinking and decisive action. 

It is surely not necessary at this late hour to enlarge on the 
“methods by which the desirable financial results can be se- 
cured by the unscrupulous in the newspaper world. It should 
be obvious that news, more than any other commodity, is 
susceptible to adroit handling before presentation to the pub- 
lic. If the item be advantageous to a given point of view, it can 

~ be emphasised out of all proportion to its absolute significance. 


If it be unfavourable, it can be either distorted or completely _ 


suppressed. Reiteration, the skilful use of type, prominence of 
position, the mere wording of headlines—all these devices can 
in the most obvious fashion be utilised so.as to deprive any 
given piece of information of its essential value or to give it 
‘more than it actually possesses. More than that, the reluctance 
of the popular sheet to correct its own errors of fact is extreme, 
and any recantation that may be forced upon it is liable to 
have its significance minimised so far as to be virtually in- 
effective. As against the vast indifference of a newspaper with 
a large circulation the individual i is powerless to have his view 
represented or his grievance remedied. It would be a noble 
and surprising day if newspapers were compelled by law to 
print every legitimate: eae st and correction of their 


_ ‘misstatements. 


No Serious Threat as Yet 


Puzzled by the problem, men have actually suggested some 
-such measure of compulsion, and-in doing so have been actu- 
ated by a regard for liberty in danger. It may be doubted, 
however, if such extreme measures are either necessary or 
desirable. One fancies that the purely political power of the 
popular newspaper is negligible. Indeed, it is precisely the 
crime of the unscrupulous proprietor that he has fostered an 
indifference to serious political issues among his millions of 
readers. If there is a political axe to grind, its edge is easily 
discerned by a wary public and its carted power shrewdly 
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subject, but it has to be remembered that the reading of any - 

- given newspaper is not so far compulsory. This country, 
moreover, is ‘singularly- fortunate in the possession of a con- 

_ siderable number of periodicals that approach their task with 

_ a sense of responsibility; and we cannot apprehend any very, 
__ serious threat to the free thinking of a public that is served, 
_. for example, by a Times, a Manchester Guardian, a Spectator 
and, if one may say- so in this place, a LISTENER. There is, in - 
fact, a balance. It is an- uneasy one, to be sure. “As against the 
‘millions who: may be ‘affected by the views. expressed. i in the 


‘a assessed. “Otherwise, ea a pape is on. ‘mass opinion. that 

3 impervious to purely reasonable appeal. And for the rest, 

_ the main appeal of the popular HesEaPeS is to the heart 
_tather than to the head. 


' That is in itself a negative offence against the liberty of the 


popular sheets there are only thousands to give intelligent con- 


' sideration to news intelligently expressed and presented, And. 
if that seems to argue that the Great British. Public consists 


largely of ineffective gulls; we can reflect with a smile that it 
has never been stampeded into\a putely political frenzy by a 
Press campaign. In-spite of Lord Rothermere’s valiant efforts 


“it never did take its hat off to France or insist that the Treaty. 


of Trianon be revised in Hungary’s favour; nor is it notably 


eager now to don a a black shirt. And the peroneal popularity 


Gauging Higa Personality VI 


ANY hiaidneds, possibly. thousands,” of tests of all 
sorts have been devised ta gauge the depths of the 
human soul, as their inventors ‘claim; or to keep the 
students in the laboratories busy, : as many a witty 
critic has remarked: You have only to present yourself in any 
psychological” labotatoty, be it for the students’’ sake or to 
satisfy your own curiosity, to be ‘eagerly welcomed ‘and sub- 


__ jected to all sorts of'q ‘questions, tests ‘and stimulations; to get all _ 
’ your actions and reactions recorded and scored; and to be told 


at last what type of man or woman you Teally are. They gauge 


- your néurotic tendencies, emotional reactions, urges either for 


ascendancy or submission, self-sufficiency, extraversion or in- 
troversion, brightness or dulness, ambition or indolence. — - * 

Do these tests really prove much? Their i inventors, of course, 
claim that they do. The psychologists sustain this claim by 
comparing the results of the various tests, and by pointing to 
the ‘high correlation’ between them. In other words, they say 
that evidently there must be some truth in their findings when 
by quite different approaches similar, if not identical, results 
are obtained. It is all a matter ‘of. correlations.. The more two, 


three, or more tests tally, the greater their’ validity. 
- Among the inventors of these tests, hardly any has so quick-_ 


ly become known on thé Continent, and recently also in this 
country, as the late-Dr. H. Rorschach, a Swiss scientist who 
recently died at the early age of 38: This i inventor claimed that 
his test gives definite clues to the ‘emotional ‘side’ of person- 
ality, both of sane and of insane people. The. test consists of 
ten plates, each of which’contains a symmetrical picture of in- 


- definite: shape," which has-been produced" by first wetting a. 
-paper with ink-blots and then 'by simply folding it: In this way . 


a wealth of accidental forms can be obtained, ‘though not all of 
them are suitable for experimental purposes. As a matter of 
fact; Rorschach selected his ten Beans out of ¢ over a hundred 


_ ink-blot images. ee 


ene 


. The test is administered ‘i in the. following way: The experi- 


menter presents one picture at a time to the subject, and asks 
~ him: “What could this picture possibly be?? The subject, while 


holding it in his hand, is free to turn the picture upside down 


‘and regard it from all ‘possiblé angles, describing the things or 


“movements he perceives in it. Some’of the pictures are colour- 


ed, others are not. The-subject must not be influencd in any m 
‘way, but remain entirely free from any routine or compulsion. ie 
His. description is not meant to: be classified as correct or incor- — 


‘rect, accurate or inaccurate. There are no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ 

‘answers in the sense of the usual tests of mental capacity. ~ 
The score on the Rorschach test depends « on the quality of 

the description. Now it is very interesting to note that the 


_ 


of Mr. Beldvia. remains singalslyaneteces) by Tar Beaver 
-brook’s frequently-expressed disapproval of his capacity as 


that our very solid tradition of free Semen is pomaes, 2 
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ingenious, or “possibly bizarre, distorted and affected; and the 


group of schizophrenics — also. show - a Bost: bee tes of 
movement-descriptions. x 


statesman. Apparently, indeed, the public tacitly resents — P 


‘crusades’ of the kind as attempts to interfere with i itsfreedom 
. of judgment. Jae 
Everything, so to speak, seems to come out fantye well i inthe c 
wash; and. if we have cause to pray for a popular Press “a am 
thought less irresponsible i in its political activities, there is at 
least satisfaction in the fact that the ferocity of ‘competition a 
for circulation, with free insurance and the most’ fantastic = 


variety of free gifts as inducements, has abated during the last | 
year or two. The detached observer. of the: fantastic world of 
the Press might even dare to say that the worst: days of the 
‘stunt’ are over. It seems quite probable, in fact, that the Press aa 
must learn to share much, of its influence on the public with = 


the cinema and the wireless, and: that their bearing on our 
freedom may be the. crux of future discussion. But it is at the , 


least possible to say that: the free expression of intellectual 
opinion in this country today is as unhampered as in any other a 
organised State in this modern world of ours. What we have to a 
apprehend is the spreading, through whatever channels, of 
that political feeling which ends in dictatorship. And against Sei 
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majority “of Sebple ‘deseribe a really ‘ambiguous picture in a ; 
rathér similar manner. While looking a at Fig.1 (ontheopposite = 
page), one subject: may describe it as.a butterfly, while another — 


_ would declare it to be a bat, and a third a bird; but all three 7 


reactions’ cup to one’ hundred: per. Seat): Only i in Snéeligent : a 


neurotics, is the futher of ‘anithal-descriptions’ less. 

The Rorschach tests show: therefore, in the first Sloe, 
originality, or lack of originality. Take, for instance, a subject 
who does not allow himself to be attracted by the most con- 
spicuous parts of the picture first, which in this case means by ae 
those symmetrical, widespread shapes which have suggested. 
wings to the first three Subjects quoted above. He begins to 
examine the picture from various angles; until he has turned it 
halfway round, and declared that he recognises the profile of | 
an old woman, bent forward, and carrying. two umbrellas 
under her arm. Or take a, subject. who is. quite sure ofseeinga 
lady dancer on tip-toé, stretching her body a: and arms upwards, 
and performing a similar ‘figure to’ those of the late once- 
popular veil-dancer Loie Fuller. Such interpretations are a 
decidedly original and rather rate. They may be genuineand 


Rorschach. test insists on such a distinction. “* - *-~ ; 
Experiments with several hundreds of | persons. have shown 
that some people give a good many ‘descriptions ‘in which | 
movement plays the’ principal part. Others again do-not per- 
ceive peers but ve a more or less a Saree of - 
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Fig. 1.—All in black. The most frequent d 
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escription: a butterfly 
or-a bat. Original description (picture turnéd half-way round): 
old woman with two umbrellas; dancer on tiptoe stretching her arms 
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Fig. 3.—All in black. A bat? A prehistoric monster? A dancing 


Fig. 5.—Two figures walkin together and pulling faces at each 
other? (Bodies in black, heads red.) Pelvis? 
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Fig. 2—Two men (in black) facing each other? The ‘butterfly’ 
between their chests is red on the original plates. The blots’ behind 
their heads are red: squirrels? 
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Fig. 4 —All in black.. Two men rotating round an axis? A butterfly? 
Two angels? 
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All in black. A monster with two heads? A tiger’s skin? 


Fig. 6. 


desc > ho 
“of the ambiguus blots. The finding een on 
of the : forms described. First of all, the 


at_pedants, conscientious people, and 
ents, give better descriptions as to the form 
saffecice from mania, epilepsy, and mental 

portant is, however, whether the - ‘shape- 
s refer to the whole of the image, or to a part of it, 


picture as a whole, and to. describe it as a definite form, re- . 
quires a certain type of intellectual.activity. Rorschach believes * 
that the morea subject i is inclined to see the pictures as a whole, 


The number of : answers given by. the snbyeee varies greatly; 
the i imagination, of one person may be exhausted after a dozen 
answers; another may go on with his guesses up to two, three, 
or four dozen, but on an 
average only four to seven of 
the answers given are what 
Rorschach calls ‘total’ inter- 
pretations. Men give slightly 
more ‘total’ answers than 
women. More than seven 
‘total’ answers are found in 
intelligent people and in 
artists; but in neurotics of the 

restless type, and psycho- 
paths, a higher numter, 
namely, ten or more ‘tctal’ 
descriptions, are offered. 
Practically-minded people do 
not insist on too many ‘total’ 
descriptions, but are more 
interested in details. To 
mentally defective subjects, 
the description of trivialities, 
trifles, and insignificant de- 
tails, are of great importance. 
Imbeciles are unable to see 
the pictures as a whole, and 
where sane people give ‘total’ 
descriptions, defectives de- 
scribe a number of details 
which are usually badly ob- — fe oe 
served, or inaccurate, and © Bo ee kes 
insignificant. People who 
correctly observe the shape 
usually make also a very 
good ‘total’ guess. Why? Probably because a good power 
of combination goes with ‘shape’ observation. 

-Of some importance is also the order in which the answers 
are given. Methodical, strictly logical, and systematic people 
proceed in all their descriptions about like this: first they try 
to describe the whole, then they deal with the details, finally 
they pay attention to trifles. 

Look, for instance, at Fig. 2. The subject’s first impression 
may be that of two men facing each other and putting their 
hands on a small table placed between them. The second 
description may try a characterisation of the two figures, their 
physiognomy, dress, gestures, and so on; these may be classed 
as ‘significant details’, Now, the subject turns the picture © 
upside down, and is struck by the désign of a butterfly flying 
just between the two men; and thinks he can trace the shape 
of squirrels in the two blots behind the men’s heads. This 
would amount to a rather meticulous interpretation of addi- 
tional details. Then, again, turning the picture back into the 

~ original position, the subject may be surprised by his first 

_ wrong interpretation of what he thought to be a table. As a 
matter of fact, the blots have nothing whatever in common 
with the shape of a table, and a detailed description of what 
they might possibly mean would follow. 

‘In other people, the order of such remarks sometimes 
varies, and may even be reversed; a subject may start with the 
butterfly and end with the two men facing each other. But 
for the tester it is interesting to know whether the method 
applied by the subject, i in the i interpretation of the first picture 
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methods of approach quite inconsistently; the order of 


or possibly to an insignificant detail only. Surely, to grasp the 
difference between the variety of interpretations given - by 
the more marked i is his ‘theoretical’ pee and payer. of 


combination. a ra 


: pas do not describe the colour’ at all. They eithe 


Fig. 7.—All in black. A pair of identical twins Sot very i Sewopmastied 
nature Sea this picture to show: two busts in eee $ style 


River’) will be shown, and later a Swedish a Per-Axe ce 
-Branner’s ‘Petterson.and Bendel’.- : 


The present article is based on Rorschach’s main work, so far pee only in the German Ianguage: 
; ¢ publishers’ ‘Kind permission to reprint 


typical of his 
Artists and 
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remarks may differ with every picture. It is pe 
so strange as it may at first Sepa to learn that - thi 


other respects, a borderline cannot eepitia distinctly | 
though: Rorschach rather- stresses that there is a~ 


impressionable artists on the one hand, and the quite illogical, _ 
exaggerated, and distorted Jegctions of os defective ; 
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dhere 
to the shape only, or describe - 
movement, or both, but avoid - 
any hint at colour. Rorschach 
maintains that this type of 
reaction is frequently found 
~ in subjects who are depressed; - 
| while hilarious people, or 
| maniac patients, at once re- 
spond with a’ wealth of 
‘colour-descriptions’. An in- 
teresting variety of the ‘colour- 
less’ reactions is what Ror- 
schach calls ‘colour-shock’.. 
Some subjects, when shown 
a coloured picture, following 
on plain black ones, suffer a 
shock, and are in fact unable 
‘to explain and interpret the 
/ coloured plate, though they 
' have done quite well in all 
the preceding cases. They 
will positively voice their be- 
wilderment and utter anger 
at their helplessness. Allsuch 
subjects are, according to 
Rorschach, neurotics who 
repress their emotions. Par- 

ticularly red colour seems to 
upset their mental balance. 
On the other hand, there — 

are subjects who revel in 
‘colour-responses’. Pure — 
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Sr eeectcn: describe glowing flames, blood-coloured 
clouds, patterns of flowers, etc. Such pure colour-actions _ 
are supposed to reveal emotional impulsiveness and, if occur- 
ring in excess, emotional instability. Emphasis on the colour 
very often goes with inaccuracy of shape-description. isk 
By scoring and evaluating the manifold reactions to the ten 

4 


model pictures of Rorschach, the experimenters come to a 
number of definite conclusions as to the subject’s personality. 
They fully admit that many traits of character cannot be | 
gauged by this particular test, but they believe that they can 
make rather definite statements about their subjects’ emotional — 
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reactions, originality, impulsiveness, intellectual capacity; 
power of combination, imagination, pedantry, power of quick __ 


orientation, mental balance and instability. Some of these claims 
have been confirmed by other research workers, while experi- 
ments made lately in this country rather refute the claim that _ 
intelligence can be reliably tested by Rorschach’s methods. 


The Academy Cinema (Oxford Street) announces that ae a 
summer of revivals, it has secured a particularly good batch of ; 
films for its autumn season by directors, artists and writers of 
international renown. René Clair’s new film ‘Le Dernier Mil- 
liardaire’ will be presented in the latter part of October. This “= 
will be succeeded by Fritz Lang’s ‘Dr. Mabuse’, banned in Ger- 

many since the Revolution, and smuggled out of the country by ~ 

its producer. Another Academy presentation will be ‘Lac Av 
Dames’, the French version of Vicki Baum’s novel St. ta 
Summer. At Christmas a Czecho- Slovakian picture ‘Reka’ (‘The 
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The Death of Procris, by Piero di Cosimo 


What I Like in cArt—XI1 
“Piero di Cosimo’s 


National Gallery 


“Death of Procris’ 


By SIR EVAN CHARTERIS 


REVIOUS articles on ‘What I Like in Art’ have for the 

most part come from critics and accepted authorities 

on art, but it is no doubt appropriate to the scheme of 

THE LISTENER that views less associated with knowledge 
and an expert tradition should find a place in the series. Mr. 
Kenneth Clark in his discussion of ‘The Nativity’ by Piero 
della Francesca has tabulated in a sequence that should com- 
mand general agreement the experiences vouchsafed to a mind 
trained in the study of pictures. But not all these experiences 
are accessible to the less instructed spectator, a consideration 
which I find it easy to keep in mind in an attempt to 
analyse the sources of pleasure to be found in the picture by 
Piero di Cosimo called “The Death of Procris’. 

Those who visit galleries probably find that on first entering 
a room. they have a tendency instinctively to ‘make for’ the 
picture which has the qualities to which their appreciation 
most readily and habitually responds. The qualities may be 
harmony or form, composition or colour, key or subject-matter, 
to name no others. But those whose preference is at the first 
intent for harmony and a high key of colour, may well be 
drawn to the picture in question, no matter in what company 
it hangs, nor how superior, if at all, that company may be. 
At the first contact the warm glowing colours in the fore- 
ground, the silvery lucidity of the sky and the sense of light 
and space in the panel, give a penetrating effect of charm. 
It is true that ‘charm’ is too vague a term to find a place in 
technical criticism, and may not be the highest quality to look 
for in a picture, nor can it be defined or analysed, but as a 
first call to esthetic values it is authentic and binding. The 
panel, painted in tempera and oil, represents a chosen moment 
in a mythological story and for the higher criticism out for 
purely esthetic reactions it would probably be irrelevant to 
pursue the matter further. But if I am to disclose, and disclose 
truthfully, personal reasons for liking the picture, I have to 
take into account every consideration which goes to make up 
that personal liking. The story proves to be one of these con- 
siderations, and to obtain the maximum pleasure or enjoy- 
ment or by whatéver name we may describe the unprofes- 
sional spectator’s sensations before a picture, I must know 
what the story is. 

Procris was the beautiful wife of Cephalus. She had given 
him a famous hound called Loelaps and a gold-headed javelin 
which could never miss its mark and always returned to the 
hand that threw it. Both the hound and the javelin she had 
received as gifts from Artemis. Cephalus used to hunt in the 
early mornings and at the chase he would call‘on the Nymph 
Aura to favour his undertaking. An evil-minded gossip in- 
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formed Procris that Aura was her rival in the affections of 
Cephalus. She determined to see for herself, and stealing out 
of the house at dawn she hid herself in the woods where her 
husband was in the habit of hunting. Cephalus, passing by 
the place of her concealment and believing that a rustle among 
the leaves denoted the presence of a wild animal, hurled his 
javelin and slew the devoted Procris. In certain particulars 
Piero has departed from the legend as told by Ovid: Loelaps 
has rejoined his mistress and a satyr or woodland Faun has 
bounded to her help, only to find that she has been killed by 
the javelin. 

The picture was probably painted soon after Piero’s re- 
turn from Rome in 1482, where he had been assisting 
Lorenzo di Credi in decorating the Vatican. He has 
treated the story in a romantic spirit, setting himself to render 
the emotional significance at its culminating moment. He has 
adopted a design of the utmost simplicity and without reading 
into it more meaning than it will legitimately carry, or assum- 
ing intentions in it not directly suggested by the treatment, we 
can note certain features which contribute to the unity of the 
artist’s conception and the dramatic intensity with which he 
has carried out his purpose. The central focus of interest is the 
figure of Procris. Death has sealed the loveliness of her 
countenance. Her braided hair, red gold in colour, has escaped 
from the ornamented fillet by which it was bound: drops of 
blood have fallen from the wound in her throat; she lies inert 
and sunk on a field of wild flowers; her embroidered garment, 
disordered by her fall, has slipped from her body, the flesh 
tints showing through the fine gauze by which she is still 
circled; her feet are shod with sandals, painted with an elabor- 
ation of richness and care. The horizontal lines of her body are 
broken, at her feet, by the seated dog, and at her head by the 
kneeling Faun. The space between these two verticals and the 
margins of the panel being filled with a delicate pattern formed 
of the branches and leaves of flowering shrubs. From the 
position of her limbs, and the angle at which she lies, there is 


. little doubt that when struck she had fallen face downwards, 


and that the Faun so finding her had turned her body till her 
features on which he gazes had become visible. His eyes are 
filled with pity and bewilderment, and in the masterly drawing 
of his hand in contact with her shoulder the same solicitude is 
rendered by the gesture of touch, unsurpassed in its gentle 
eloquence. 

The scheme of colour in the figures is red brown. In the 
body of the Faun it is warm and vibrant in tone, the flesh has 
all the glow of life spent in sunlight and open air. In the body 
of Procris it is repeated, but the glow has gone, it has become 
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. dca ane. ‘subdued. In the fur be. (Wes aS x has lost its 

luminous: ‘transparency, and become slightly. opaque, brown 

has displaced the red. If for nothing else the picture is memor- 

_ able for the rendering ¢ of Loelaps—indeed, pictorial art can be - 

_ searched in vain for so triumphant a study of animal life. 

—> We know from Vasari that Piero was devoted to animals and 

ont student of their ways, with his whimsical fancy running 

a after strange breeds and even invented forms. In this case all _ 
, his knowledge and imagination have been devoted to render- 


ing the form and character of a dog of a type no doubt familiar — 
to him. Loelaps has taken up a position at the feet of Procris 


and sits gravely watching. His absorption fepprtasised by 


his disregard of the dogs playing on the foreshore near at 


_ hand. He is too preoccupied to move and i is lost in wistful | 


contemplation of his dead mistress. The slightly ; arched back, 
the angle of the head, the immobility of the tail, the feet 
planted in an attitude of resolute guardianship and the rather. 
sullen brown in which the dog is painted, all tend to. augment . 


the emotional quality i in the rendering. It is perhaps at this 


point that the question whether the esthetic values are inten- 
sified or not by a knowledge of the psychological or narrative | 
qualities of the:panel, is raised in its most obvious form.-The , 
figure of Procris unavoidably | leads to speculations about what 
has happened—there is a problem to be-solved and unless we 
can, so to speak, kill two birds with one stone, a competition is. 
set up between curiosity and the search for esthetic enjoyment. 


If we know the story, curiosity is no longer in the running; 
and we are free to follow up our search undisturbed by 


secondary considerations; moreover we can appreciate with a 
heightened sensibility the emotional values which the artist 
has given, let us say, to his rendering of the face—the melan- 
choly peace—the tragic futility—the ironic destiny which has 


brought about the disaster. We can understand and value the 
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‘purpose he had in view, the degree fe) 
with which he has gee a and the dra 
result. x 
- This, then, is the scene ais awaits ‘Céphiatae It is rly 
summer morning and the | air is still, some cranes po on vs 
the shore, others swoop diagonally across the sky, a can 
of. strange and exotic form threshes the water with it 
an arm of the estuary divides the landscape and washes. 
foot of the hills which lie. vague in the haze and blue of 
distance. A fortified town can just be discerned: ships sail 
tide motionless on a burnished sea, while light comes from 
sky of translucent and silvery white. The scene is invested 
with a generalised sense of repose: it is not wholly of the 
world, but in the shipping and the impressionist landscape eS 
_ with the town enveloped in the blue tones of the hills, we. are 
reminded of reality. The composition is essentially tranquil, 
with curves as a dominant feature of the structure. The vertical 
curves of the backs of the Faun and Loelaps: would, if ‘(pro- 
longed, meet roughly at a point immediately above the centre 
of the panel, within this space we have the reverse curve of 7 
the strip of white gauze falling about the body of Procris, and — 
then, above it in succession, the horizontal curves of the re- 
cumbent figure, of the border of the field, of the curiously : 
defined edging of the grass, of the shore, the sea and finally. a 
_ the hills, In all these there is a flowing rhythm and the repe- |. 
tition of a motif without. monotony, which, with the harmony ‘ 
of colour, creates an effect of complete tranquillity. There is 
no need to assess the quality of the pleasure we experience. ; 
That must, as in the case of every picture, vary with different 
temperaments. But if poetry of rendering, serenity of compos ~ 
sition, and beauty both of colour and landscape can stimulate 
appreciation, | then the Death of Procris will never be wanting 
in persuasive appeal. ; 
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By AMY J. DRUCKER il tw 


HOUGH we all get laughed at in Addis Ababa for 
blaming the altitude for our shortcomings, it often is 
a perfectly legitimate excuse. Living 8,300 feet above 
~ the sea level does affect those unaccustomed to such 
heighte: Many at first feel exhausted and breathless, but get 
acclimatised after a while, others notice no difference for a 


year or two but feel the strain on their hearts later on. 
Foreigners cannot walk very quickly or climb hills without 


feeling tired, yet men born here can run for many miles at 


‘the same speed as their masters trot on horseback, Without 


showing the slightest sign of fatigue. 
Addis Ababa is a very interesting and quaint capital town. 
Though i it lies so high, it is surrounded by even higher moun- 


tains of 9,000 and 10,000 feet. Seen from these heights, with . 


its red roofs glistening in among the eucalyptus trees, Addis 


- rivals La Paz, Bolivia, in the beauty of its situation; but on 
- going down into the town it is disappointing to find that the 
_ roofs are made of corrugated iron painted red. The King’s 


palace, one of the best buildings, lies on a height, and with 


all the buildings belonging to it looks from below like a village - 
apart. The better-class houses are built of wood or stone, and . 
rather remind me of the new part of Jerusalem in 1919 when _ 


houses were built in any style without any plan. There the 
resemblance ends, for Addis has only been the capital: for 


_ about 50 years and has no old town with ancient buildings, - 
It covers a very large area for a population of 40,000, for ‘few. 


of its houses are of more than one storey. 

At present it has no sanitation, but gutters are being con- 
structed for draining the deluges of water which pour down in 
the rainy season. There are a few macadamised roads, but 
most_are made of sharp irregular stones, painful to walk on, 


but which the Ethiopians walk over easily barefoot, even kick- 
ing loose stones aside. All the poorer people live in huts built 
like those in the country, of branches of trees and bamboos 


tied together with dried grass and then stuck over with mud. 
They are either thatched or have corrugated iron roofs, and 
most are circular in form, as are their churches. Some of the 


tried it without sauce first. It tasted sour and felt clammy dt 


. horribly hot.: ..- es 


better ¢uk/s are made with stones. All are built without sites ae 
windows or chimneys, and are-not divided into rooms. Asa 
rule a small part is partitioned off with a screen of dried grass, 
behind which they cook their food over a fire of dried dung 
cakes. Thick smoke rises from these fires and blackens the — 
inside of the roof with soot, which is useful in that it fills the 
crevices and makes the roof, more watertight. ; ayia > 
Looking down from any eminence on to the landscape by: 
below, smoke can always be seen curling out through all the oy 
roofs of the tuk/s, making them look as if they were on ‘fire: a 
These huts are scantily furnished and generally only haveone __ 
bed made of four upright wooden posts joined together bya: 9s 
wooden frame over which strips of cowhide are stretched 
tightly, two wooden stools, and a table made of dried grass 
which looks like an inverted ‘paper t basket with a tray fixed on 
it. Fs 

For cooking they have one large i iron plate on which they z 
cook injera, their bread; a: hollowed-out tree trunk in which — 
they pound witha knobbly thick branch of a tree the different . 
grains for making their bread, beer and wine; and a few __ 
earthenware pots: they make - all these utensils themselves — 
and only those who live in towns,. or. very. neath y; possessan 


iron kettle. 


ys 
<- 
Just after one of their fae days I was taken by a friend to a 
visit the wife of one of our servants. As soon as we were seated 
on the wooden stools provided for us, the table was brought — 
in and placed i in front of us. Over it lay a yery dirty table-— 


cloth on which’stood a“dish containing red sauce. Suddenly, — 


to my astonishment, my companion tore a bit off the table- 
cloth, rolled it up and after dipping it into the sauce ate it e- 
with great relish. What Ihad taken for a table-cloth was in eke “a 
their bread. I was bidden to-help myself and tore a bit o 


spongy. The next piece I dipped into the sauce. anes 


choked, for the sauce was made of red peppers and was ‘ 


Having no table implements except their knives the bread 5 


5 ali 


‘ing-up of dishes, : 


-babies there. Neither 


i GH 


often washed. If . 
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Abyssinian painting on rough canvas: ‘The Faithful Attend the Church of the Holy Lake Tsana’ 


From ‘Something New. Out of Africa’, by HW 
always used to dip into the sauce or into any of their stews. 
When they get a good piece of meat they prefer to eat it raw, 
either cutting pieces off the bone and eating them with their 
hands or putting a large piece in their mouths and cutting 
away the rest. We finished our meal with an excellent cup of 
coffee, rather spoilt for me as they drink their coffee with salt. 
Whilst we were eating the dog came in and barked at us. 
He was immediately caught by the scruff of his neck and 
lowered into a deep hole in the ground and'kept there by a 
board with a space left to enable him to breathe. This was 
the dog kennel. 

The only light was from a tiny lamp standing in a niche in 
the mud wall. It gave a glimmer and I saw a large space had 
been dug in the wall 
which served as a 
cupboard. 

‘In Ethiopia the 
poorer women are 
not too hardly 
worked in spite of 
their having to carry 
all the water they 
need in great heavy 
pots on their backs. 
They have no wash- 


knives and forks and 
their clothes do not 
look as if they were 


there is a river 
nearby they wash 
themselves and their 


the men nor women 


(Sir Isaac Pitman). Original the property of Sir Harold MacMichael and Captain 


Gulbi Marian Church—one of the oldest mud-walled buildings in Addis 
Photograph by courtesy of the 


Springfield 
wash their hair to keep it free from vermin but put butter 
on their heads. It apparently is very effective to keep their 
heads free from vermin but as the butter gets rancid, which 
here in Addis happens pretty soon, well—the odour is not 
pleasant. Often small girls and boys have shaven heads, 
some just having a small tuft of hair left in the centre. 

The women make the grass tables and baskets and their 
quaint sunshades which they generally carry; they also spin 
the cotton and crush the grain. Curiously enough it is the men 
who weave, working either at the houses or taking the spun 
cotton home with them. The greater number of the men in 
Ethiopia are engaged in agricultural labour. Next in number 
are the megadis—the native traders—by whom the whole 

cores transport trade of 
the country is 
worked. They take 
loads by caravans 
from place to place 
and to all the big 
markets. 


It is most inter- 
esting. to watch the 
caravans coming in 
one after the other 
to the Addis markets. 
I have never seen a 
town with so many 
market places. There 
are pony and mule, 
oxen and sheep 
markets; spice, silk, 
cotton and manu- 
factured goods mar- 
kets; in fact there 


Author are markets for 


40% 


everything. If you wish to buy any article you must bargain, 
for there are no fixed prices. In the country there are wonder- 
ful markets too. 1 saw a number of caravans going towards a 
flat piece of ground high up in the mountains where not a hut 
could be seen for miles and miles. On this flat ground a lot of 
stones were placed in a circle, all about the same distance 
apart. On one side of the ground stood a ramshackle shed 
made of sticks tied with grass. 

Later on I saw the market in full swing. Two or three hun- 
dred people came. The women sat on the stones and displayed 
their wares: Mostly eggs, grain, a few vegetables and pots. Part 
of the market was kept for the sale of goats, sheep, donkeys and 
mules. The little shed, to my surprise, was being used as a law 
court where any quarrels that wanted settling could be judged, 

Throughout the whole of Ethiopia justice is still as in the 
Old Testament times, on the principle of ‘an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth’. In cases of murder the law is still a life for 
a life, and in the same way as the murderer killed his victim so 
shall he be killed. But I hear in practice they can sometimes 
pay the relatives a heavy fine instead. Walking along in any of 
the streets of Addis, among the thousands of men and women 
clad in every shade of white from spotless garments to the 
filthiest, it is quite a common sight to see two men handcuffed 
one to the other. The first time I saw two men chained together 
I thought they were criminals being taken to prison. I have 
since been told that they are creditor and debtor, sometimes 
not even the real debtor but the man who stood guarantee for 
him. It is surprising that in these circumstances any man ever 
finds a guarantor. 

I have often pulled up my mule in country villages to listen 


Village carpenter and his shops 
Photographs by courtesy of the Author 


to cases being judged in a village court. I should never have 
known, had it not been pointed out to me, that they were courts 
of justice, for they were three-sided sheds and a roof all of 
which was just made of sticks. The open side faced the street 
and I saw a plaintiff pleading in a very dramatic way, leaning 
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Men servants waiting for their masters at a country market 


on the bar, then holding on to his staff with one hand and 
flinging the other up towards heaven to emphasise his state- 
ment. The judge, usually someone agreed upon by both par- 
ties to settle their dispute, sits in the centre with a few of the 
village elders around. If the verdict does not satisfy the 
parties the matter can be taken to a higher court, for in 
Ethiopia litigation can go on longer than in any other country 
and is almost the inhabitants’ sole recreation. Murder is not 
judged in the villages but taken to the courts of the governor 
of the province. If a man kills another by accident he is 
according to the law punishable exactly as if he had killed him 
on purpose, though in practice I believe the bereaved relatives 
accept a fine. 

Education is still very backward here; hardly any girls 
except of the highest classes can either read or write. The 
priests of every church have a school where the boys are taught 
to read, but they teach them to read the Bible which is in 
Geeze, an ancient language not now used except for religious 
purposes. In Addis, where the King’s influence towards more 
modern conditions is strong, there are schools where Ambaric is 
taught to both sexes and the better classes send their children 
there, but any poor ambitious children can get education in the 
mission schools if they want it. 

On the whole, the Ethiopians are a cheerful people and 
enjoy life even if they can’t read or write. They have their fasts, 
and following them their tremendous feasts where, as. in 
England centuries ago, it is quite the proper thing to get drunk. 
Besides their beer and -tejd they drink a most potent spirit 
called araki,a little of which intoxicates them and much makes 
them very quarrelsome. So far I have found them hospitable 
and kindly. Going by personal experience and not hearsay I 
find Ethiopia a fascinating and friendly place, and if anyone 
wants an adventurous life, it can still be had here. ~ 


The 34th annua! edition of Whitfield King’s Standard Catalogue 
of Postage Stamps (Whitfield King of Ipswich, 7s.) represents 
an improvement upon its predecessors in typography, paper, 
size and layout; the binding has also been improved and 
strengthened, Although compiled upon simple lines for ready 
reference, this book is not primarily a simplified catalogue, since 
it records essential particulars including watermarks of every 
issue of the world’s postage and air mail stamps—a total of 
over 50,000 varieties. Only minor variations of colour, perfora- 
tion, etc., are excluded, these being of no interest to the average 
collector. It is stated in the preface that on an average six new 
stamps were issued every day of the week during -he past. year 
in various parts of the world. “This fertility of production, far— 
from: having a deterrent effect upon cole is continually 
bringing new collectors into the philatelic field’. : 
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HE recent statement in the press as to the paneage 
condition of several of the provincial cathedrals came 
- as a surprise to the public. (The term ‘bankrupt’ is not 
mine; it was used by some of the dignitaries of the 
cathedrals concerned.) Even more astonishment was expressed 
at the-news that the future of cathedral music was in danger. 
The public -had imagined that cathedral organists and singers 
were lucky people, secure in positions from which only. death 
or a pension could dislodge them, earning a comfortable living 
by, doing extremely pleasant, work in delightful surroundings. 
The picture is true except in one detail—the comfortable living. 
» The report of the.Cathedrals Commission makes this financial 
aspect clear. It states that the aed of many cathedral organists 
Bo ‘a mere. pittance’, and adds: 
lt is no exaggeration to say ae iiitese [ae aH measures are 
applied, the .standard of cathedral services will decline, the great 
tradition of English church music will no longer be maintained, and 
the fabrics : .. will tend to become nothirig more than national monu- 
ments: deprived wd es living ee which i is the essence of their 
existence, fo 

+ The: cause of che: financial crisis -is simply that. which has 

impoverished: many other institutions and many thousands of 

individuals during recent years. A country cathedral depends for 
‘its income largely on agricultural property—a source that has 
depreciated considerably since 1914. The heavy expense of 
maintaining both the fabric and the services has therefore to be 
met from a reduced income. 

So far as the music is concerned the remedy will probably be 
found in direct appeals for its support. There are more people 
interested in church music than in church architecture, and so 
far no attempt has been made to enlist their practical sympathy: 
On this point a recent article in The Times is worth quoting. 

Every time a cathedral is declared in danger the public responds 
readily to raise a fabric fund. Might not this include the musical 
fabric? ‘Friends’ supply all sorts of wants, from the restoration of 
ancient frescoes to Hone of flowers placed in odd corners. Is living 
music less valued than vestiges of a long-dead piety and rapidly fading 
flowers? No doubt subscribers and ‘Friends’ think that the music is 
all comfortably provided for by statute, just.as they thought that the 
cathedrals themselves would stand for ever, until they began to tumble 
down. Then disabuse their minds. Tell them that the longest and 
finest tradition of English music, part of their unique heritage in the 
cathedrals, is crumbling to decay, and it will be surprising indeed if 
they do not hasten to repair it. 

Every cathedral should, in fact, have its ‘Friends’ of the 
asic: or, alternatively, ‘Friends’ of the ordinary type should 
be encouraged to earmark a portion of their gifts for that 
object. 

No appeal is likely to carry weight, however, unless the public 
is helped to realise what English music owes to the cathedrals. 
So far as the past is concerned, a summary of a few words is 
sufficient: For a very long period (which included the era when 
England had no superior in the art) the most famous names in 
English music are those of cathedral organists and composers. 
Fairfax, Tye, Philips, Dering, Byrd, Tallis, Gibbons, Weelkes, 
Morley, Tomkins, Purcell—these and many lesser, but still 
considerable, names come to mind at once. For most of them 
the cathedral was school and workshop alike; and although as 
composers they distinguished themselves in secular fields, 
their church music usually shows them at their best. The 
quality of their output has long been recognised, but the quan- 
tity is only now being revealed. Recent years have seen the 
publication of a great store of splendid church music of the 
Tuaor and Elizabethan periods that had been lost to sight, and 
the revival is still proceeding. It has been said (I think by Sir 
Henry Hadow) that in order to realise the magnitude of this 
great corpus of music—mainly choral, and largely ecclesiastical 
—we must imagine that practically all the dramatic literature 
of the period (including that of Shakespeare) had been similarly 


2 lost and found. The improved condition of present-day 


cathedral music, in repertory and performance alike, is shown in 
_ the extent to which this recovered music is now being sung. 
But our debt to the cathedral tradition does not stop with 
the line of great composers that ended with Purcell. During 
_ later periods, when English music in general was dead, the 
_ stream never ceased to flow so far as the Church was concerned. 
_ The current ran sluggishly ‘at times, but there was never a long 
f od without ‘some notable work; and it is‘a remarkable fact 
some splendid music was’ produced during the decadent 
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time described in my last article. MZ: works of Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, for example, were written when Wesley 
himself was agitating for reform in the constitution and conduct 
of the choirs. The reader may be surprised to hear that Wesley’s 
‘Blessed be the God and Father’ was written to be :unz on an 
Easter Day when the choir available for its first performance was 
ludicrously inadequate. (I am writing away from home, and 
cannot verify the facts; but if memory serves, the cathedral was 
Hereford, and the choir consisted of trebles and one bass!) 

Of all the departments of English music, the one with the 
longest record, and the only one that has been continuous, 
both in creation and performance, is that of the cathedral. 

A reader may say, with some reason, that the past work of 
the cathedrals matters less than that of the present and future. 
Here the case of the cathedrals is no less strong. They still 
serve as one of the best training-grounds for players, singers, 
and all-round musicians. The proportion of well-known 
concert-singers who started their career in the cathedrals is very 
large; and among the most prominent names in the musical 
world today there are many composers, conductors, performers 
and teachers who took the firs: step in their career on the day 
of their entry into a cathedral choir school. (I wish somebody 
would compile an exhaustive list: it would astonish folk who 
have never given a thought to this means of musical education.) 

There are about forty English cathedrals. (Included in this 
total are the collegiate churches.) In all these is to be heard, 
from day to day, choral music of all periods and styles. Not all 
of it is first-rate, for two reasons: (1) it is hardly possible to pro- 
vide nothing but masterpieces for a dozen services a week; and 
(2) the repertory is not exclusive, but inclusive, in the sense 
that one of its objects is to give a general view of English church 
music, from plainsong to present-day work—a history of 
church music for the ear, not the eye. Visualise all this daily 
choralism in over forty centres—some of them in remote ‘parts 
of the country—and you have a cultural influence of immense 
and far-reaching value. 

The mere size of the congregations is a less important con- 
sideration than is generally supposed. ‘The weekday services are 
necessarily a vicarious: offering, taking place, as they do, during 
the world’s business hours. 

A few particulars as -to the working of a-cathedral choir may 
be: of interest: A- good avérage repertory. will take about three 
months. to go through..A’ choir-singing ten services weekly. will 
use about thirty items in that time: (A setting of the Canticles 
consists of two numbers, often of considerable length.) Multiply 
thirty by twelve and you have an idea of the quantity of music 
that. has to be. kept in rehearsal..The available time for. full 


practice (say from one’to two hours weekly) has to be spent on ~ 


the special, more difficult, items and on additions to the repertory. 
The standard of sight-reading i is high; and, indeed, it has to be. 
The body of singers is small, so there is no room for: passengers. 
The choral foundation for some cathedrals is merely six men 
and twelve boys. Such a body is best regarded as a. choral 
equivalent _ of a chamber-music party, the qualities aimed at 
being purity and ensemble rather than power. The daily sing- 
ing together produces a give-and-take faculty that is rarely 
attained- by any other choral singers; and the fine acoustic 
properties of the buildings amplify and warm the. result 
to-such an extent—especially in unaccompanied polyphony—- 
that the effect is usually that of a much larger body. The boys in 
English cathedrals have long been noted for their beauty of tone, 
and for the resourcefulness and confidence, with which they 
tackle difficult music. These’ qualities are not the result of special 
gifts: the boys are just ordinary youngsters, the requirements 
for admission being ‘a good ear’ and intelligence rather than a 
beautiful voice. Indeed, the voice may almost bé described as a 
by-product of the daily practices, It is no small-thing for the 
future of English music that hundreds of boys are thus acquir- 
ing not only the vocal fundamentals, but also a close familiarity 
with a mass of the finest of choral music. 

In these days of hurry, noise and vulgarity the cathedrals and 
their music provide one of the few remaining oases of cultural 
and spiritual refreshment. Never in their long history could they 


be so ill-spared as today, and it is inconceivable that the public 


which so generously maintains the buildings will allow the music 


to decline for the lack of a ri a Sag small sum. 
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Six English Gardens—I V 


‘Pain’s Hill: An Eighteenth- -Century Landscape 


By RUSSELL PAGE 


Ae 
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HE white painted suspension bridge which crosses 

the Portsmouth Road on the rise just beyond Cobham 

in Surrey must be known to many people. But few 

know that it forms part of one of the finest romantic 
eighteenth-century ‘landscaped’ gardens in existence. The 
estate was bought in 1730 by the Hon. Charles Hamilton, 
youngest son of the sixth Earl of Abercorn, who spent forty 
years and a fortune on it. Now it belongs to Mrs. Coombe, who 
carefully preserves its unique qualities. 

The present house is only a few hundred yards from the 
main road. It was built very late in the eighteenth century 
after Hamilton’s death in 1787. It stands on a hill, overlooking 
the River Mole. Painted white, the architecture suggests a 
French influence. Though the bold curves of the shallow 
wings and certain details anticipate Sir John Soane, the whole 
is more like the later works of Belanger, who built Bagatelle 
and the house (now destroyed) of Beaumarchais. 

Round the house are wide lawns planted with cedars as fine 
as any in England. Among them is a huge American scarlet 
oak (Quercus coccinea) with a spread of over 100 feet. 
Beneath the house windows there are formal beds, mosaics 
now of copper-leaved pink begonias and sky-blue lobelias— 
naive and fresh in colour against the white painted walls and 
mown grass. 

Further away beds of many-coloured antirrhinums, concen- 
tric round a stone-rimmed fountain, and a parasol of climbing 
roses sheltering a knot of cherry-pie, remain as evidence of 
early nineteenth-century improvements. 

A modern rose-garden lies on the site of an earlier orangery 
and. close above the road are the stables, greenhouses, and 
frame-yards, grouped ‘round the site of the original house. At 
the end of'a:long gravel walk in front of the house is a magni- 
ficent urn, made by Jan van Nost, .and representing with 
stony luxuriance the Four Seasons: Van Nost was one of the 
greatest garden sculptors who ever worked in England. His 
best work was for Wrest Park, now in sad process of disinte- 
gration. 

All the garden and park immediately surrounding Pain’s 
Hill is Regency in character. The view across the Mole to the 
red. brick bridge which carries the’ Portsmouth road, Pain’s 
Hill Cottage, where once lived Matthew Arnold, the planting 
of the specimen trees, the belt of conifers that hides’ the 
walled kitchen-garden and the unhedged parterres of flowers 
on the high lawn all recall a style of gardening made fashionable 
and developed by Humphrey Repton. He cheerfully revolted 
“against the excessive gloom of the previous mode and insisted 
on open air and plenty of primary colour. So all -here is 


‘Beds of many-coloured antirrhinums, concentric round a stone-rimmed fountain’ 


trim and gay and there are glimpses of a world beyond che . 


garden boundaries. 

From the south end of the house the ground falls steeply 
to alittle valley which divides two centuries. The nearer slope 
is decorated with wide beds of roses and lavender backed by 
shrubs and herbaceous borders. On the other side, a wide 
grassy slope rises through a hanging wood to a clearing where 
there is an old cork oak and a fine lead copy of Gian de 
Bologna’s Rape of the Sabines. 

Pain’s Hill was one of the first parks to be modelled in a 


mode which was to sweep over Europe during the next fifty — 


years. Queen Anne was dead. Enmity with France and no’ 
violent affection for the Dutch left England rather isolated 
from the formal garden influences which had been popular in 
the previous century. Rich young men made slow tours of. 
Italy, dividing their time. between contemporary pleasures 
and the renewed craze for excavating antiquities. China, then. 
more distant, was sending porcelain decorated with strange 
landscapes, and things Chinese by their exotic remoteness had 
caught the amateur’s imagination. Rocks, ruins, pagodas and 
dramatically contoured landscapes became a decorative idiom, 


and those with room enough and money reformed their pro- 


perties and devised a kind of garden gazetteer—a little world 
inside a ring fence where brief excursions could take them to 
the landscape suited to their mood. 

‘Grandeur’, ‘solitude’, ‘pensiveness’, ‘folly’ and ‘nielans 
choly’ were the words they used and translated into vegetable 
terms. Horace Walpole visited Pain’s Hill and, of course, com- 
mented, explaining ‘All is great, foreign and rude: the walks 
seem not designed, but cut thro’ the wood of pines, and the 
style of the whole is so grand and conducted with so serious an 
air of wild and uncultivated extent that, when you look down 
on this seeming forest, hs are amazed to find it contains so 
very few acres’. 

Here, by the statue, we are in a different world. In sheds 
two hundred acres the past and present meet to make a double 
enchantment. We are on the highest point of a wooded ridge 
more than half-encircled by an artificial lake. Its longest arm 
to the south is bounded by’a crescent-shaped bend in the river 


from which it is separated by a thick belt of trees, A wide open- ~ 
ing leading steeply down to the waterside-has been made into - 
a heath- garden. It was formerly.a vineyard and according to. 
local tradition ‘champagne’ made from the now vanished vines d 
was sold in the village inn for seven shillings and sixpence a ~ 
bottle. All the rest of this hill is a soughing wood of Scots firs - 
in full maturity of orange-brown bark. Along the crest of the” 
hill a Straignb path leads to a Gothic pavilion wicks twelve ; 
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One of the fine cedars near the house 


stucco piers. and ogee arches support a panelled fan-vaulted 
ceiling with delicate pendentives picked out in green-blue and 
cream above'a floor of patterned tiles. 

This pavilion is one.of the many absurd and charming 
architectural conceits that Charles Hamilton had built at 
every vantage point. From it there is a prospect over a green 
valley to a thatched bath-house:covering a circularstone bath 
and sheltered by a cedar supposed the largest in the British 
Isles. Nearby the lake swings round the ridge. In the middle 
of it there are two islands once connected by bridges in the 
Chinese taste—their successors, though more simple, show 
by their light and delicate design a respect for their Oriental 
ancestors. 

On one.of the islands there is a grotto built of honey- 


Photographs taken for Tut Listener by Edgar Ward 


combed tufa rock. They say that two men spent many years 
and thousands of pounds fixing tiny chips of shining spar 
to the stucco. stalagmites and stalactites that decorate its 
interior. A’ dark passage leads into the big chamber lighted 
by spar-encrusted openings at the water’s edge. The very 
amorphous architecture of the cave is disciplined by the formal 
arrangement of the spar which hangs in fringed rows, stiff and 
glittering as a troglodytic chandelier. Further on are the real 
ruins of an imitation Roman mausoleum. Stucco is tumbling 
from the niches which once held imported votive tablets. 
Wood pigeons live in a columbarium intended for the urns 
of death. The marble maiden who cnce lay here on a marble 
altar has long since gone and imitation melancholy has become 
real. 
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On the near side are twentieth-century flower beds and herbaceous borders, on the further 
side is eighteenth-century park-land 


The grotto and bridge of honey-combed tufa rock 
Photographs taken for Tue Listener by Edgar Ward 
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one, too, is the ‘Turkish Tent’, unless that was. the name 
. fishing temple like a toy fort that is now slowly tumbling 
to pieces at the lakeside. Little remains of the log hermitage 
once offered as a house, deliberately dank, to anyone who 
_ would remain anchorite for seven years and so earn a reward 
} _ reward. After three weeks he abandoned the solitary life. 

__ + There are still the remains of the Temple of Bacchus. Part 
_ of its colonnade and papier-maché frieze have been incorpor- 
_ated:into the south front of the main house. Away up in the 


_ machicolations and every feudal device for defence. Now the 


_ plaster is tumbling off the brick and the tower guards only the . 
_ Steel pylons of the ‘grid’ andthe noisy traffic on the road near by.’ 
- The park of the Petit Trianon at Versailles, made rather 
later by Mique,‘and the landscape round those exquisite 
rococo pavilions—the Amalienburg, the Badenburg and the: 
Pagodenburg near Munich—are all connected zsthetically and - 


sentimentally with Pain’s Hill. They, too, are all enclosed, they 


. i.e 


sented by rocky grott 
_ become little lakes islanded and inletted to force perspective 
and encourage a sense of gentle adventure. At Versailles the 


Sb 


Hameau stands for village life. At Pain’s Hill a mill-house by 


a huge paddle-wheel protects the pumps which feed the lakes 
and recalls the rural architecture of a Hobbema landscape. 
All these places are curiously stimulating. Hills, mountains, 
villages, lakes and rivers are compressed into a tiny space. Occa- 
sionally this diminution was carried to extreme lengths. At 


the Chateau of Lunéville, where Stanislas, ex-King of Poland, 


~~ rs 
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of seven hundred guineas. One man took the offer but not the - 
_ pine woods, though ‘Marmion’ was not then written, is a: 


_ sixty-foot tower with winding: stairs, pepper-pot turrets, - 


have ‘no extension ‘into open. country. Mountains are repre-' 
cky grottoes, rivers by tiny streams, and seas- 
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lived, one of the courtyards was filled with a model of a village 
whose model inhabitants might be watched from the rococo 
palace windows pursuing their clockwork country duties. 
The Chinese upper room of the Pagodenburg, where 
Ludwig II of Bavaria used to play chess, though beautifully 
proportioned and even grandiose in feéling, -is barely seven 
feet high. 


-A careful study of eighteenth-century gardening provides: 


-much information as to the treatment-of small areas and sites 


whose surroundings are ugly. As against the formal extension 
of architecture spread evenly over an area exactly balanced to 
the size of the house it surrounded, the eighteenth-century 
dzsigner-constructed or altered a natural landscape, accenting 
and even exaggerating special features. He ceased using 
straight alleys of trees, long lines of hedge or path, or recurrent 
urns and statues to delineate perspective. Instead, the eye was 
encouraged to roam sideways and to explore the curves and dells 
and valleys, which were all arranged to lead up to some de- 
liberately humanised feature. Even a statue seemed hardly 
enough—it had to be some structure with a roof. So the 


balance was kept—the formal garden of earlier days. was a link: 


between house and country, half nature-and half artifice. The 
romantic garden brought violent landscape so close to the 
housé that only by stationing fantastic pavilions at every 
strategic point could proportion be preserved. 


Pain’s Hill is open to the public on September g. Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s garden at Port Lympne (described in our: issue of 
July 25), it has now been decided, will be open to the public 
every Wednesday up to and including October 3. 


The Co-operative Value of the League 


(Concluded from page 391) 


her grievance about inequality unless they are reasonably sure 
that they will be helped if they are attacked. Only in that way 
can the grant of security for Germany be made without increas- 
ing the feelings of insecurity for others. 

May I suggest that, despite the very obvious desire of some 
governments to minimise their own responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace, and the consequent desire of others to find 
temporary safety in an old-fashioned alliance which would 
encircle Germany—despite those two tendencies, one may still 
be fairly optimistic? And for a very simple reason. I believe 
that-in: spite of the war talk I have already referred to, the 
ordinary man in the street in every country is much less ready 
than he was six months ago to believe that a solution of his 
troubles is to be found in an exaggeration of nationalism. 


* During the last few weeks, for example, I have been in that 
part of Austria which military experts assure me will be the 
irst battlefield in the next war—down near the point where the 
Austrian, Italian and Yugoslav frontiers meet. If Italian soldiers 
should occupy this part of Austria, the fear that by marching 
along the northern side of the Karawanken Alps, which form 
the Yugoslay-Austrian frontier, they might cross over the 
__passés and cut Yugoslavia in two would, according to these 
_ experts, drive Belgrade into war. But during the crisis following 
upon the death of Dollfuss the Yugoslavs showed relatively 
ittle alarm, and south of the two principal passes over the 
Karawankens I found a good many soldiers but far more holiday- 
_ makers who were less interested in war than in the weather. 
: There ‘is no more sign of war in these supposedly dis- 


_~ 


‘turbed areas than there is in Putney or Hampstead. And 


about another war or been so little anxious to fight it. The 
governments of the moment may be more nationalistic, but the 

": eople are becoming less so. ; NS 
| By the end of next week Prime Ministers and Foreign Minis- 
‘ters will be on their way to Geneva again. If their discussions 
about security in Eastern Europe do not have immediate results 
may be more successful when they deal with the Austrian 
m—also not on the agenda but certain to be discussed. 
re, at any rate, the feeling of collective responsibility is 
. In 1922, when Austria’s finances collapsed and no 
yment would give their further assistance, except, per- 
aps, on terms which would have meant the virtual disappear- 
© of their independence, a last-minute appeal was made to 


: or 
, As 


_ that is the strange thing. People have never talked so much 


the League. You will remember with what success that appeal 
met. For years afterwards Austrian currency was the most 
stable in Europe, and it was only the economic crisis which 
showed once again that Austria is the weakest link in the chain 
of European nations. The problem of her political future has 
always been there since the treaties of peace were signed, and 
the growth of National Socialism has only made it more acute. 
Twelve years ago the nations co-operated to save her financial 
independence. Perhaps they will now decide on some similar 
action to save her political independence—an action which 
would not be unfriendly to Germany or Italy, the two powers 
most interested in her future, but which would be based on the 
probability that too great an influence of one or the other over 
Austrian affairs would increase the danger of war. 

The absence of Germany and Japan from the Assembly Hall 
will not be adequately compensated by the presence of the 
Soviet delegation—if Russia does decide to join the League— 
and by the increasingly benevolent attitude of the United 
States. But it is important that the two absentees happen to be 
the nations whose policy, rightly or wrongly, does cause alarm 
to the greatest number of countries, for it may develop in these 
countries a feeling of solidarity which they badly need. 

I am afraid these comments on the Assembly sound rather 
vague. But what I want to. suggest to you here is this. The 
actions of every government, as of every human being, are 
sometimes good and sometimes bad. Constructive suggestions 
on a bad day may be useless. One must keep one’s faith or 
one’s temper in order to be able to make them when a better 
day comes along. And before the League can take a fresh step 
forward public opinion must give the governments a fresh proof 
that it wants the League to work. Until that proof is forth- 
coming all that the members of the Secretariat can hope to do 
is to keep that machinery in fairly good working order until 
the governments are again ready to make use of them. Week 
by week and month by month quiet plodding and often dull 
work goes on in Geneva—the mechanics keeping the machine 
in working order. They cannot apply the incentive. Even the 
governments can hardly do so. The incentive must come from 
you and from me. The vast majority in every country sincerely 
wants peace and would make sacrifices for it. But civilians with- 
out plan or discipline are as little able to win peace as soldiers 
without those same accomplishments are able to win war. That, 
I suggest, is why we cannot afford to think of any Assembly in 
Geneva as an event of little importance to ourselves. 
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ae ie 3 : - 
‘ ae Some extracts from recent broadcast talks aa 
ear: ee: the Royal Parks, and there the great litter bill has to ie: a a 
ae _ Protettion or the Cattle I. NAUIEY Seto eee Rt 
es x é Fy. A VERY BIG SCHEME* comes into operation this month in I wonder how many of you have seen Hyde Park early i in the 
_-—s accordance with the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) morning? It is a depressing sight, littered by thousands of news-. wid 
___ Act—Parliament passed it just before it adjourned for the Papers, empty cigarette packets, banana skins, bottles, nut- 
ee} |, Recess. This is how it arose. There are negotiations going on _ Shells, food, and garbage of every sort. Park authorities are being a9 
~<a at present with the Dominions and with the foreign countries told continually that there are not enough litter baskets in the. Us 
o concerned with the supply of meat to this country, so as to Parks. Four years ago there were about 500 baskets in the Royal ; 
* work out a long-term plan which shall be fair, as far as possible, Parks; today there are 1,300 and they are being added to an- 
ei both to producers and to consumers; and to agriculture in this nually, but the litter problem i is as bad as ever. The baskets have - 
~~ country as well as to agriculture overseas. But while these been painted in various colours to attract the eye, to tone with a 
a _ negotiations were in progress, there was a serious danger that the landscape, to clash with the landscape, red, black, green, 
Si the weight of supplies coming forward might disorzganis2 the bright orange, but they sti// continue to be to a great extent un- aa 
Bence} market altogether, and panic selling might have begun that Oticed. Ly 
- would bankrupt the producer here while bringing no real It is, of course, an offence against the law to leave litter in 7 


advantage to the consumer, and would have led either to a the Parks,and. there have been many recent prosecutions, and “E, 
great permanent contraction of the beef industry at home, or to * fines, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 203., have bzen imposed: but ex- — F 
a subsequent rise in prices in which the consumer would lose perience shows that we cannot be made.a tidy nation by Actof 
all and more than he had gained in the previous fall. I do not Parliament. One of the worst forms of litter from our point | of 4 


Rac es think anyone here, either in town or in country, desires a great View is something you can’t readily collect—letters torn up into 
ee reduction in our livestock industry, both because that would little bits, for instance. They can’t be picked up and they can’t F 
ie throw a lot of people out of work (who would immediately begin be swept. And then ladies have a habit of taking their dogs out 
R ; to compete for other jobs) and also because all of us like a bit and grooming them in the park. The excuse that dog’s hair is 
| of home beef now and again when we can get it. useful for nesting birds carries no weight with the magistrates. > 
_ ee Consequently, the Act provided that during the next few It has been suggested that something more might be done i in ' 
~ , a months while these negotiations are going on a payment not the schoo! s to create a habit. of tidiness in our Parks and-open 

ee exceeding 5s. per live hundredweight, or 9s. 4d. dressed weight Paces, but the children are not the greatest offenders. Kensing- _ 
Bah 2 (that is, about a penny a pound), should bé made by the ton Gardens, that happy playground for thousands of London 


Exchequer to producers bringing forward fat cattle for slaughter. Children, is one of the cleanest of London Parks, and if the Ken- 
Ne The payments have accordingly been fixed at these rates till sington Gardens standard of tidiness prevailed in all our P arks sy 


rs. further notice. They may, of course, be reduced at a later date there would be little cause for complaint. ; a 
oe if the market price of fat cattle rises for any reason. aft? Fed BA eV 'e | 

ee Now the agriculturist may say, ‘Why not cut down imported d (Superintendent of Hyde Patk) 

a ss meat by a tariff or by a quota, until the market rises and makes 

- it possible to dispense with these payments right away?’; or town cA. dvice to cA mateur Footba ‘| [aes 

=f workers may say, ‘What’s all this bother about agriculture? ae } 

iad Why should agriculture have this attention given to it at all? RECENTLY, MANY FOOTBALL CLUB secretaries and young amateur 


Where do we come in?’ I think the answer to the first question footballers have written to me asking what training they should 

is that, if we don’t consider the interests of other countries doin preparation for the season. They are unable to go through ~~ 
when we are dealing with their trade, they won’t consider our the same amount as a professional in the limited time at their 
interests when they are dealing with ours. And the answer to the - disposal and want me to draw up a training course. specially 

: _ second question is that agriculture is still the biggest employing for them. So I have had a chat with one or two eg eek? 
es industry in the country, and furthermore that all of us feel that trainers, and drawn up a programme of work. 


‘oan perhaps too many of our people have got crowded into the Here is the programme. First day: About Io minutes go : as 
am feo towns, and that we want more people in the countryside you please, running and walking round the ground. Then about — 
aS rather than fewer. © the same time in Swedish exercises, followed by about 15 min- 
— ae _ That is why we are having the scheme, and indeed all these utes’ ball practice. Finish with a sharp lap round the. field. 
_/-~__-__ schemes, and that i is where we allcome in. | _ Second day: First 8 to 10 short sprints, to practise getting off 
Seed WALTER ELLIOT the mark quickly, then 15 minutes in the gymnasiuth, ending _ 


(Minister of Agriculture) with about Io minutes’ skipping. Third day: A good sharp walk, - Be 
' about 3 or 4 miles, in training gear, finishing with quickening — - 


ee ' exercises in the dressing room. Fourth day: A few short sprints, i 
ES Costl Litter then a few laps round the ground, winding up with a 20 minutes’ — + 
Se = Oncw x YEAR a vote is passed i in the House of Commons to pro- spell of ball practice. Fifth evening: Just about half-a-dozen 
oS vide £188,000 for the maintenance of the Royal Parks and Gar- sprints and a little arene to loosen the muscles for the match, :. 
wee - dens. The Royal Parks are-Hyde Park, St. James’s and the the following day. c:: 
ra Green Parks, Kensington Gardens, Regent’s, Greénwich and _ As the keynote of training is regularity, the player must go_ 
: Richmond Parks, and the famous gardens at Hampton Court. through with it conscientiously every week-night for about 3. 


‘fer a These are known the world over. They are your own property, weeks. Then, when he is feeling much fitter, he can cut it down 

2 ke and you may not know that they are paid for out of Imperial to three, or even two, evenings. But the training must be regular. © 

* Sees reyenue—and not from the rates—and no vote goes through the It is no use missing one night and trying to make up forit bydo- 
ee House of Commons that causes less discussion and criticism: ing twice as much the next. And in my opinion the most im- __ 

_ This vote provides for the wages of the staff, the flowers, the portant part of training is the baths at the end of each dose. It 


< te care of trees and grass, roads and footpaths, the music, the — sounds rather drastic to jump straight out of a boiling-hot bath _ 3 
eee gs~ < sports grounds and all that makes these Parks the envy and into icy-cold water, but it is most invigorating. I advise every 
aK a. delight of visitors from all over the world. It is a great inherit- amateur footballer now in training not to miss this part of the y 
as ance, and no city in the world has such open spaces right in its proceedings. It puts the finishing touch to the whole business. — ‘ie 
‘ie ' heart and centre as London possesses. CHARLES BUCHAN” i 
6 Do we enjoy them to the full and is the money spent pare 

= eae Well, you decide those questions. ee Give Wings in ay 91 Sim 

iow, For many years it has been necessary to spend £200 a wea: in : : 

Be order that the litter you leave in the Royal Parks may be cleaned LEARNING TO FLY today has been made so foxtpaeed that it is 

ae up. £200 a week is £11,000 a year. It is a big sum, and one that almost impossible to realise how difficult it was in the days when _ 

si could be more profitably spent. There are also the great number ~ even the instructors themselves knew practically nothing. Take | Ss 
ee of Parks administered by the London County Council-and the _ spinning, for example. Not one qualified pilot in a hundred, — 
a Borough Councils, in which the litter problem is as acute as in in 1915, knew how to spin or what to do if an aeroplane got int o : 
Bess j - . *The actual working of this scheme is set out in a pamphlet called The Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions Handbook), H.M, Stationery Office. 18. € can y 


ne of some 70 h.p. over which I had little or no- control: 
er ee all my rere oy in 1 charge: of the aero- 


ot 
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e took it into its head to stop. T had been told; more 

>é; that 1 you put your nose ‘down when } you throttled back 
land, but it had only become automatic, or instinctive, in 
ite tional landings. Certainly, the need for the maintenance 


d not been shown, by actual example, where to look for it if 
uddenly forsook me. On my third or fourth’ ‘solo’, I ran into 


at of the ground. Fortunately for me, I was flying a ‘Short- 
this was a Maurice Farman in which the characteristic 
elevator was dispensed with, and it hada simpler and more 
il-plane and rudder, which ; gave one more control than 
; a ‘Longhorn’. ‘You sat out in front of everything, con- 
templating life with mixed feelings. Before you started off, you 

fe dreadfully unsafe, ecause the nacelle was cocked-up and 
high off the ground. It was precisely the feeling you get 


uu were far too busy. Well, having decided to come 
fore a large bank of. mist, that I saw approaching me, 
time to pass in under my bows, I throttled’ back my engine 
and forgot to push my nose down : as I did so, and before I could 


"say ‘Jack Robinson!’, I was conscious of a terrific wind against 
_ my left cheek, and everything upending itself. There was a blur 


/ 


: of ‘misty-looking objects passing across my line of sight, and I 
: ember that I said. something much shorter than ‘Jack 
inson!? And then ‘ib slowly set my controls over, with the 
thought drumming in my head that if I used -too much force 


school had killed himself in front of our eyes; on a Blériot, and 
said to myself, as I saw the roofs of the sheds coming straight 
at my face—I-was now going down nose first—that ‘whatever 


aorning. And I didn’t. Instead, I came out of an almost vertical 
x dive like a comet and swished over the sheds at about 109 
2 ‘miles an hour, in an aeroplane designed for a maximum of nearer 
40, and started off on another circuit of the aerodrome, deter 
1ed not to let those on the ground think that I had the wind 
up. And then, when I had reached the spot where one normally 
- —this time at a much lower height, and under the same watchful 
f _ eye of that section of Providence that looks after small babies, 
__ the drunk and incapable, and people learning to fly. When I 
ched the sheds, which I did without breaking anything, a 
; Flight-Sergeant (who had been watching me earlier) came up 


Pierre Verrier, and when I said ‘No!’ he explained that someone 
told him a little while earlier that Verrier was performing 


A. or nso 
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| Bible a hia Church. 


EVERY RELIGION has a Bible. All have. or had sacred, writ- 
ut neither the Greeks nor the Romans, for example, had a 
In fact,.only. three great faiths really have Bibles; Juda- 
Islam. Each of these peoples can be fairly 


tian Bible with the Torah of the. ete and the — 
adans, we find that.in each case the religion . 


\f Mi 

y its sacred Book alone. All three believe that man 
es by every | ‘peed that proceeds from the mouth of God, but 
t every divine ee for life is written down. Judaism has its 


ass Backes, a rch along by a rattling, Cpaenid i 


lefini i not "do—unless I wished ‘to break my neck. Sere - 


at 600 feet and decided to come down before I ost complete _ 


| the top of a step-ladder. However, you lost all this in» 


ymething would break. That same morning, the C.O. of the . 


happened. I was not going to do what Major Becke had done that 


‘turned to come in and land, I did the sam? thing all over again © 


and asked me quite seriously whether I had seen the Frenchman ~ 


the Serase Farm. Some of you perhaps remember seeing AT 


: Koran, but supplements the Koren, itself{—which i is possible be=_ ; 


cause the tradition is regarded as the expression of what — 


- Muhammad actually taught, though not perhaps in writing. 


Similarly, to some extent, in the Christian religion, the Sacred 
Book is more than a palladium or a code, more even than a record 


of the religion’s origin; it is read in the light of belief in a living 


Spirit of God still working in and through history; ‘the revela- 
tion enshrined. in the Sacred Book is supposed ‘somehow to — 
reverberate still within the loyal living church. For all its 


authority, our Sacred Book, like any other, requires to be inter- 


preted afresh, as time goes on. It supplies a norm rather than a 
form for the worship and the fellowship, the services and the 
service of the community. As Christianity is transmitted from 
age to age, it is bound to develop new forms of thought and 
action. It changes as it lives, changes because it lives, though the | 


- changes, if they ; are healthy, are due to the unchanging truth of 


faith to which the Sacred Book is a lasting witness, 
_ We are getting into deep waters here. This aspect of our 
Sacred Book would provide elbow-room for a special address 
upon tradition and inspiration. But I call attention to it in pass- 


ing. because one of the results of intelligent criticism is a warn- 
ing against the mistake of isolating the Bible from the Church. . 
‘There has been and there still is tension, as the nexus between 
~ the Sacred Book and the Christian community is defined. But 
_ where historical Christianity is vital, it never allows honour paid 


to the Bible to turn the Church into a biblical society. The spirit 


_ of youth, at its best, is a desire to see things as they really are, 


in religion as well as in politics. This desire brings a healthy im- 
patience with illusions and evasions; and I agree that one of the 
unfortunate disguises which hide the real Bible from our eyes is 


the habit of making the faith too biblical—that is, biblical in 


letter rather than in spirit. Christianity claims to be a continuous 
process within the historical order; it does not mean a meticu-_ 
lous reproduction of the biblical past, any more than a liberty for 
forward-looking souls to lay the Bible in a musuem of antiqui- 
ties and then make private excursions in search of a faith hither- 


_to unknown. Christians understand revelation, not as the com- 


munication of certain ideas or doctrines, not as orders dictated 
by God once and for all to His people, but as a continuous im- 


"parting of His life through Jesus Christ, the living Lord. The 


Bible is for them the witness to that life, no more and no less. 
Any view of the Bible that falls short of this tends to make our 
Sacred ueok distant and disguised. 

: : Dr. James neers 


Seseenber Vi iew 


I am returned, instated on my fag 

To see the autumn. Greedy birds 

Stare down my slopes and falls of grass; 

Harrying cool embrasures, suspend 

No works to watch the sun go down. 

Lightened branches point a handsbreadth higher; 
~ Ready fruit came dropping to the ground, 


Nea 


_. Rested in spongy. grass, was gathered up 


- And some, gnawed by hungry wasps, 
- Some, eaten by the birds, was lost to me 
: sor servants eke no, care of such small things. 


Iam lodged again in my eeewehade. — 
‘From the green enclosure of my plumtrees 
~~ Tnote the serviceable sun on fields. Fagin 
- The scene is picturewise and far sight unsurprised 
: Relates a mackerel sky, a pin-point plain, __ 
‘Copses and fine-spun roads where I have been. 
My mind is cavalier along the outstretched hill. 


of 


Now aeee go down to water | 
- And like a stream the sun deserts this shade: 
_ My feet have lost a little warmth and crickets mouthe. 
. Is this today or yesterday? _~ 
‘Time and my neck are wrinkled; 
Throwing up my business, was at I 
-.That hurried home expectantly? 
Tomorrow and tomorrow lights these slopes. 
HENRY ROMILLY FIELDEN 
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Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume d 


Milk Production i in Great Britain 

In his article on ‘The Frustration ot Medicine’, Professor Mot- 
tram makes the statement that ‘the production of milk in 
-Great Britain . . . is so badly organised that there is not one 
pint of milk per head of the population, even if we could get it 
to them’ To assert that the industry is badly organised because 
it is not, at the moment, producing that quantity is false reason- 


ing and lacking in that degree of exactitude one is entitled to 


expect from a writer on scientific subjects. To those ignorant 


of the truth the statement is disquieting and misleading, and to. 


the industry so damaging by reason of its falsity that it should 
-not be allowed to pass without comment. 

Since the setting up by Parliament of the Milk Marketing 
Board, accredited figures for the production and consumption 
of milk in England and Wales are available. In the month of 
January, which is the month of lowest production, there were 
nine million gallons of milk surplus to liquid requirements, in 
April fifteen million gallons, and in June, which is usually the 
month of maximum production, twenty-eight-and-a-half million 
-gallons of milk surplus to liquid requirements. These figures 
clearly indicate why the dairy industry is not.at present pro- 
_ducing a pint per head of population—the demand for that 
quantity does not exist. When such a demand does arise the 
industry will be able to meet it. The pastures of this country 
are grievously understocked, principally through the failure of 
the beef trade, and farmers would gladly make up this deficiency 
_with dairy stock should the need occur. —_- 

Today the dairy industry is the best organised perishable 
food-producing industry in. this country, the quality and clean- 
liness of production have improved by leaps and bounds during 
the past ten or twelve years, and today there are scores of 
farmers producing more Grade A milk than they can possibly 
dispose of. In herds holding ‘Grade A’ licences the udders of 
_all cows are inspected quarterly by a veterinary inspector of the 

- local County Council, and all those reported against have to be 
removed from the herd. Surprise samples of milk are taken by 
an officer of that Authority and undergo a bacteriological test; 
an unsatisfactory report places the owner of the herd in jeopardy 
of losing his licence. The Milk Marketing Board, under its 
Accredited Herd Scheme, is doing its best to further the entire 
eradication of tuberculosis from our dairy herds and thus 
ensure a supply of milk perfectly safe for human consumption, 
I leave your readers to judge whether the industry is as badly 
organised and inadequate as Professor Motiram’s misleadinz 
statement infers. My constant wonder is why so little milk is 
consumed in this country. 


Withyham ch J. SPENDLOVZ 


_ Need for Health Clinics 

_ The deplorable state of affairs described by Professor V. H. 
Mottram in his contribution, “The Frustration of Medicine’, 
will be remedied only when health clinics largely take the place 


of the general practitioner. In dealing with a hundred and one 
‘common ailments a busy doctor is apt to arrive at the correct 


public were periodically examined in centres equipped with 
_ specialists in the various branches of medicine, disease would 
soon loosen its grip on the nation. Medicine would then attract 
only those keen on the work; there would be no question of 
organised-service the lag between medical discoveries and their 


’ application would disappear. 


Whitchurch R. W. Duck 


yt ‘Communism in China 


is more impartial than Mr. Pearse assumes, It might have been 


the scene in China today’. For example, the experiment do 


wires have since been absolutely silent. I have all along had my : 


Liberty’, that the Gulf Stream ‘has given us an equable climes “x 


~ American Poetry 


- American Poetry contradicts what he had already affirmed an 


diagnosis of an uncommon one too late. If members of the — 


every device indicated by modern research, and staffed by . 


and social’ assumptions by which any American orders his 
One set of differences is made up by the views of culture 


inheriting a lucrative practice. Moreover, with a properly 
_ commodity, outside communal life, and the ‘democratic’ 


_ fastidiousness (Frost, Eliot, Ransom) which rebuffs America 


In reply to Mr. John. Pearse’s letter, he misunderstands me by - 
thinking that I was attempting to show the Communists in - 
-- China as ‘sowing destruction wherever they turn’. My position - 


even nearer to impartiality were it not for the information given — 


me by old friends ee had nape living under the Communist ‘ ‘Lindsay and Carl Sem are defences of. ie oth 
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m Letters 


regime in South Fukien from 1929 to 1933. Facthesa 
Pearse writes with a wider purview than my subject allo 
I was only asked to speak on the Foochow news in relatio 
the situation in the interior of the Province. Replying on. 
Pearse’s own ground, I maintain that the Communist expe 
ment is not the most, or one of ‘the most prominent features of 


not operate in any industrial area, so that an ‘eight-hour day — 
and special Labour codes’ have but a very limited factual — 
significance Peasant farmers and home craftsmen do not — 
confine themselves to an eight-hour working day. Also I have 
not seen, in spite of access to private reports of. Communist 
claims in China, any reference to a university; nor do Mr 
Pearse’s primary schoo! figures strike me as credible. In the 
Fukien and Kiangsi areas many more than 23 is the number of 
schools one would have found in any one county. My corre- 
spondent must, I fear, have got his figures badly i some- 
where. 

That there are so many German military experts, and that 
America made a loan is true, of course, but it is not true that — 
these aids have been entirely, or even predominantly, with a 
view to suppressing the Communist forces. The Nationalist 
Government has all sorts of other fish to fry. In a word I find — 
Mr, Pearse’s facts very dubious ones, though, if he can satis 
me as to his authorities, I shall be happy to give more weight to 
them. In conclusion, with regard to the reported, indeed well 
advertised, attack on Foochow, it is of interest to note that the . 


doubts about the seriousness of that attack. 

Oxford E R. Hucues ~ a 
Responsibilities of the Gulf Scream i a ‘a 
Lord Melchett states, in his-article on “The Economics of Brice 


which tends to produce a citizen in whom the qualities of 
moderation and stability are highly developed, and in whom 
excitability and passion are under firm control’. I had never — 
heard this before and feel inclined to ask, if it is true, does — 
it apply to the Irish? I know Ireland and the Irish pretty well, — : 
and fear that it does not. To my mind race has far more to 

do with this question. ; 


Paddington CHARLOTTE V. CoopzR — 


I do not know what experience Mr. Michael Roberts is h 
of the American mind. The last sentence of his article. ° 


hints at nothing much more than a ‘so-pleased-to-meet-you’ 
acquaintance. ‘We find English and American poetry again 
converging’, says Mr. Roberts, ‘and making our distinction 
between the two appear irrelevant and arbitrary’: Just before ee 
he had been explaining the difference between English verse ‘a 
rhythms and American speech rhythm, between the purpose of es 
the English poet and the purpose of the American poet, betwee 

the physique of England and the physique of America. Dif 
ences indeed most sharply divide the two peoples. The American 
psyche, so far as it has a collective form, differs altogether from. 
our own and (so it has seemed to me) there are few proceedings 
more curious than exploring the strangeness of the mythologic 


¥ 


‘Americans their naivety and in American writers that. ironic 


and is a self-protest against their - inherited tendency to no. 
criticism or wrong criticism of their feelings; and it produ 
also their defiant, formless vulgarity. The elegant Ja 
mythology of ghosts, the cultural, depersonalised -mytholog 
of Eliot, the different depersonalisation of Miss Riding an 
mock-medizvalism of Ransom seem to me in part d 
one kind. Whitmanesque rant or the megaphonics o 
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- still as miter as verse ee tbe or as verse which 
ol] Frost in Bucks wrote about New Hampshire. Newer. 
erican verse may be bad, but its badnesses do not include a 
“aaa: Eames sik Lee which would be false en- 


for not mentioning Wallace Stevens or Miss Riding (save 
from reading Miss Millay’s easy pastiche!) and not discussing 
nsom, who is the most able American poet of those who 
in America and who has had some influence over here (on 
Graves, for example). He could be reproved, if one ‘were 
ous, for saying that Mr. MacLeish’s ‘Conquistador’ was a 
tive of the conquest of Mexico as remembered in old | age 
ne of the generals of Diaz’, when actually the speaker is 
1 Diaz, himself one of the men under Cortés, and_the 
eis” taken directly from his True History of the Conquest 
ew Spain, but the roots of Mr. Roberts’ article are sO 
gly set that the be do not matter, » sr 
mpstead GEOFFREY GRrIGSON 


vealing Accents 


ee from Lord Ponsonby’s talk mice! on ations 22, that 
he considers the Home Counties are becoming ‘infected by 
the spread of suburban emasculated Cockney’. This is un- 
ubtedly true and is greatly to be deplored, but Lord Ponsonby 
ot very helpful to those of us who are born to this despised 
- accent. Surely it is better to ‘mince’? There are numbers of 
boys and girls who are urged to speak ‘pure’ English from the 
_ moment they enter secondary, schools at the age of eleven, and 
nm nany grow up to ‘mince’ so- -well that strangers think this their 
natural accent, the folks at home being the - only ones favoured 
_ with the gee aaa Ness “ 
- Acton . . M. ALGER 
7 e- : 
ay ‘wenty Years Ago’ 


wenty Years Ago’ interested me intensely. I a 4 to aie 
st-War generation, and this was the first time I had had the 
fs set out lucidly and logically before me. But did this 
tuality programme’ include all the facts? It gave me the 
pression that the sole causes of the War originated during 
» months June and July, 1914. Whereas I have always been 
d that the broth of events leading up to the War had been 
simmering for several years before the pot inevitably boiled 
over. What really caused ill-feeling to accumulate during late 
pre-War years was not explained. The murder of the Austrian 
A chduke, the humiliating ultimatum to Servia, the German 
_ invasion of Belgium—these just seem insignificant excuses for a 
general release of pent-up national feeling. Did the armament- 
ms create a war-complex?—there had been a huge armaments 
. Why was there so much anti-German feeling in England? 
so, Haber invented a synthetic. process of manufacturing 
monia, arid thus, by ensuring an unlimited supply of explosives, 
many was able to wage war sooner than she expected. Does 
s mean that Germany had deliberately planned war? The 
el first broke out between Seryia and Austro-Hungary. 
hy could not these two countries have been left to fight their 
battles? Instead, Russia and Germany and France and 
and and Turkey ‘had to take sides and go to the extent of 
hting, because they must fulfil diplomatic obligations. Or 
ae forced to enter the War by the people who had 
tments in the original belligerent. countries? It would have 
‘a much better plan if each nation had reassured the others 
h a despatch somewhat as follows: ‘Servia and Austro- 
ry are at war. We refuse to be embroiled in the conflict. 
iil you stand by us in maintaining an arms embargo and an 
war against the belligerents?’ Instead, the Prince 
of Servia sends a pleading telegram to the Czar: ‘At this 
moment I echo the feelings of the Servian people in 
ou + Majesty. tobe pleased. to interest yourself i in the fate 


conlidenice in thes justice uF God, combined 
the strength of your defence will .. . 

Empire and for the Triple Alliance’. ee the Kaiser replies: 
Ove s.¢ andes ani ready, in fulfilment. of the obligations of my 
alliance, to commence war at once with Russia and aa 
[italics mine]. ee ee 


_-Our treaties Ste other countries must not bind us to wage 


war in their interests. There must be one axiom acceptable to 


_ politicians of all parties in every country—War must be avoided 


at all costs. They would have the support of most people in most 


- countries. They know that modern warfare is definitely harmful, - 


economically, to both combatants; is positively immoral; and is 
only a blind, savage, mechanical slaughter of human beings. 
They know that beauty, goodness, happiness can only be 
achieved during peace. What more do they want? 

Enfield oe EUGENE SUTTON 


Is the Negro Our Superior in Art? 


In reply to Mr. J. S. Oliphant’s letter commenting. on my letter 
of April 18, I am sorry that my ‘line of reasoning’ is not clear 
to him, Like most amateur critics, I cannot claim any objectivity 
for my judgments. I have merely compared two sets of personal 
experience in the field of art-teaching, which I feel can be fairly 
compared, and have drawn what I thought was a quite logical 
conclusion. It was a purely subjective judgment, and I can only 
assert in defence of it that I am quite sure that a number of 
professional critics, from Mr. Roger Fry downwards, would 
support it. 

pe Lhe Negro drawing in question, like the other drawing referred 
to in my letter, is not the work of ‘small boys’, but of students 
whose physical ages ranged from 16-25 years. Their mental 
ages I would put on a level with our adolescent public school 
boys with whom I was comparing them. I was not referring to 
the work of small children, black or white, and certainly not to 
the work of ‘infant prodigies’. What a teacher learns to appre- 
ciate more keenly than anything else is the enormous differences 
that exist between his pupils on the score of artistic ‘vitality’ or 
‘fecundity’. And I say again, comparing an average number of 
Negro and English pupils, my experience is that the Negro is 
superior in this, which I consider to be the most important of 
esthetic qualities. 

Eastbourne G. A. STEVENS 


Thomas Telford © 


With reference to the article by Kenneth Brown on Thomas 
Telford, I would like to point out that the first President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers was George Stephenson, 
who founded the Institution in 1847: Thomas Telford was not 
a member of the ‘Mechanicals’, but was first President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers twenty-five years earlier. ~~ 
Hampton W. H. Basson 


Rating of Unoccupied Land 

In slums, where the pressure of population is greatest, there are 
many sites ‘For Sale’, or “To be Let on Long Lease’. Some of 
these sites have been ‘cleared’ ready for building operations; 
on others stand empty buildings, while houses which have been 
legally condemned as unfit for human habitation _disfigure 


_ other plots of this ‘building land’. Each of these sites has its 


selling price. When, however, any particular site is unoccupied 
its value (i.e., the price for which it could be sold) is exempt 
from rates’ and under-taxed. On the other hand, each occupied 
site and building is heavily rated and taxed on its estimated 
rental value regardless of whether its occupier is making or losing 
money. 

It is urgently necessary to reduce the rates ami: taxes now 
aed on the occupation of property. Could we not do this by a 
more equitable rating and taxing of land? The gradual adoption 
of this long-overdue reform would bring all land into contribu- 
tion to the common well-being. The consequent reduction in the 
overhead charges on our home and foreign trade would provide 
openings for the profitable employment of labour and capital, 
and give o)portunities for the production and enjoyment of 
wealth on land now held ‘For Sale’ at prices which prevent its 


occupation. 
‘Prestatyn 2 " . GEORGE ALFRED GOoDWIN 
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with 
hh security for my. 


. No? Then even that old, old house at the corner. 


Is it possible? 
ER cin koe. ee, 


That old house was inhabited by an ‘old couple and ee 


finch. And when the finch used. to perch on the shoulder of 
either of them, pecking at the withered ear or neck, it never 
entered their heads that: he didn’t know one from the other, 


that he didn’t know that it was granma he was perched on, and. 


not ‘granpa, that he didn’t know he had belonged to their 
grand-daughter, the little girl who had died and who had 
trained him so cleverly to perch on her shoulder and fly about: 
the house. 

_ The finch had a cage, hung between the curtains at the 
window. But in the daytime he hardly went into it, except to 
peck at his millet or to take some sips of water with many 
preenings and prinkings and flapping of his wings. The cage 
was his palace, the house was his vast realm. He could fly and 
perch where he wanted, and would generally settle on the 
hanging lampshade in the parlour or on the back of granpa’s 
chair, and often . . . well! you know what birds are! - - 


The old couple had ee left alone—alone in the world, 


except for their little grand-daughter, who was to have been 
the joy of their age. But instead . . . at thirteen . . . Alas! 
all that was left of her was her finch with its trills and wings. 
At first, in the frightful disaster that had fallen on them, the old 
couple had forgotten him—how could one think of a finch at 
such a time! But the day of her funeral, as they were sobbing: 
together, bent and broken, the little bird had come to perch 
on granma’s shoulder, and jerked up and down by the violence 
of her sobs, had suddenly stretched his little neck to peck her, 
very gently, on the ear, as much as to say: “Well, what about 
me? I belonged to her, and am alive, something alive that 
needs your love, the love you had for her’. 

- The old man had caught him in his great hand, and had 
shown him, trembling, to granma. But the finch didn’t want 


_to be caught, and repaid their kisses with nippings. 


Well, granma was positive, yes, she was absolutely positive, 


that when the finch flew about the room he was searching for 


his dead little mistress, searching without rest . . . and when 


‘he warbled and trilled he was asking her questions; oh, yes! 


and demanding an. answer, and was angry at not getting one. 
Could one doubt it? One had only to listen to those low 
quavers, repeated three, even four times running, to know 
quite well that he was asking questions, much better than in 
words. 
_. But why, said granpa, why?—if he knew for certain that 
she was dead? . 

Well, good gracious! the creature, after all, was a finch—just 
a bird. Could a bird reason like a Christian? He got muddled. 
At times he called her, at times he mourned her. For instance, 
when he sat in his cage, in a bunch, his head sunk into his 
shoulders, withdrawn into himself, with eyes half-closed, and 
gave those humble, half little chirps, so faint.and sad, could 
one doubt he was mourning her as dead? 

Granpa didn’t contradict her. He wasn’t so sure, even el 


. But he didn’t like granma to be sad, so one day, when - 


the bird was chirping in his cage, he climbed on a chair, very 
slowly and stiffly, and surreptitiously opened the door that had 


been shut, and made the finch fly into the room: 


‘Look! look! he’s off! The little rogue!” And he laughed 


~ heartily. 


And then they quarrelled. Granma scolded him. How 
shameful, to interrupt the little fellow in his grieving, — he 


5 “A Finch, a Cat “ind the Stars 


‘By LUIGI PIRANDELLO® 


HI Aas a night of stars on the humble roofs of that: 
-village! Glittering like that, so brightly, so intensely, 
one could have sworn they were thinking of those roofs” 
- KAand nothing else! But do stars even know they are 
"stars? And the mountains? Surely they must know that they. 
belong to that village that has nestled among them for a 
_ thousand years? And the brook that-flows through the village,. 

, surely it is whispering its secrets to the stones as it passes. 
_ them? . 
of the oldest street, a it doesn’t know it’s a house?) 
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wanted to be quiet. There! There now! ; 
it complaining? . 
; : ‘Complaining?’ said granpa. ‘He’ S singing’ 

. ‘Singing? D’you. call that singing?. He’s scolding he's 
speaking his mind, And quite right too!’ . 

And she ran to soothe him. But the finch didn’t want to re 
soothed. He sprang about the room, getting angrier and. 
angrier. And quite right too, : said granma, he’d been meget 
inconsiderately. . ve 

- And the joke of it is, the old man took the scolding meekly, a 
and was miserable, Poor little bird! he should have left him to : 
his grieving . ° 

For he knew, did granpa, oe it was to be raters: inco 
siderately. In the village no one considered him, neither 
nor his old woman. Everyone laughed at them—for their 
devotion to a bird, and for living like that with their windows > 
latched night and ‘day, ‘and for hardly putting their noses out 
of doors, and for crying together like a pair of children. But _ 
the neighbours were wary, for granpa was a tartar. Sitting in 
his arm-chair he’d think of them furiously..Let them come 
within reach of his fist and he’d skin them! He wasn’t to be. 
trifled with. Everyone knew. of his. fiery. youth, when three. 7 
times he was nearly imprisoned—had escaped by the skin of — 
his teeth—for that hot blood of his. Let them dare to make fang 
of his finch, and even now, old as he was ... . 

- That evening, boiling with rage, he walked to the. windowsill a 
the finch on his shoulder, and stared with angry ees at the © 
houses opposite. 

’ That those houses, with their roofs wid their indo with, 
their doors, chimneys and flower-boxes, were houses, the old — 
man couldn’t doubt. The house he was in was-his, the others 
were his neighbours’. But unfortunately he didn’t ask what. 
those things meant to the cat, the magnificent, snow-white 
Persian, that was squatting in the window of one of them, his 
paws folded beneath him, his eyes shut, cooking in the sun. — 
Roofs? Windows? Doors? My house? Your house? What bosh! 
A house was place to steal in, a place to bei in, more or less _ 
comfortably—or to pretend to be asleep in, . A house was 
his, so long as he could get into it. And to imagine that shut ' 
doors and windows would keep him out—him, a caf!-. . . If — 
he wanted to get into the one opposite and eat that bird, bear 
he'd do it. 

But let us be just. How Sad the cat know that the fing 
Opposite was the whole world to those poor old people? How. 
could it know that it had belonged to their little grand- 
daughter, the little girl who had died, and who had taught it =. 
to perch on her shoulder and fly about the room? A finch was 
just a bird, a thing to eat. And how could it know that yester-"_ 6 
day, when. granpa had surprised i it.on his window-sill, its face za 
pressed against the pane, eyeing his bird that was flying 
joyously inside, that he’d seen red, and panting with fury had’ _ * 
gone to tell its mistress that if ever he saw it there again he'd: oes 
shoot it? + 

Well, that starry Sight the cat ate the fitich: But certainly! ; 
Why not? The finch was a finch like any other . . . 

How it had managed to get in was never known. Granma, _ 
coming into the kitchen to put away the supper, half-saw a 
white object hurling itself across the room, and on the ground ~ 
were a few little feathers, the most tender, from the breast, — 
that in the draught from the door were moving lightly on the _ 
stone floor. Ah! what a cry! And granpa, Tushing to the scene, 
took his gun like a madman, and shaking off off granma who was 
clinging to him, dashed wildly to the house opposite and fired 
through the window. He was firing at the cat, that was sitting _ 
calmly on the.table. Twice, thrice he fired, till the neighbors a 
arrived with a gun and fired at granpa. 2 . 
_ A tragedy. The old man, dying from a wound i in the chest, 
was carried into his house, to his old woman. ‘The oo Dour 
ran off, to hide in the mountains. The-ruin of two families 
Disorder inthe village for a whole night. Cae 
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ovels of Contance She 
3 By PHYLLIS: BENEED Ya) chau eae : oe 


entirely uncelebrated in story or song; but, atthe other .of Lanty Lancaster, agent for the Bluecaster property in 


@.. ‘such passionate and poetic intensity. as South West- Let’ and ‘Lancaster’s Lugg’, two great sea-walls along one side 
land.- Of. that stretch of Westmorland which runs from of the tidal estuary; on the land thus reclaimed farms have risen. 


orkshire objectively small in area but giving an impression _Lugg, and some of the tenants represent to Bluecaster that this 
f vast.space because of the wild loneliness of its mountains constraint upon the tide is dangerous. The onus of decision is 
ar aad marsh and tidal river, Miss Constance Holme is the thrown on Lancaster, who, much perplexed, feels that he must 
a modern laureate; each of her eight novels ee one > part or keep faith with his father, and allows the Lugg to stand. The 
another of this area as its scene. following spring there is a terrific storm; the sea rises and 
_ Miss Holme’s loyalty is bound: to this Poitier sicte by - floods the. marsh; after hours of frightful suspense the Lugg 
“ancestral ties which have lasted several hundred years, and she suddenly breaks, thus drowning the families on the reclaimed 
ings to its service a -poetie vision, and-a remarkable capacity -land, but saving the farms further up the estuary. It will be 
resenting luminous detail’ She sees the’ sweeping plough- ~ seen that here the features of the landscape—the marsh, the 
id, the peat-moss; the heathery fell; the clustered woods, the estuary, the tidal bore—are essential factors, almost characters, 


_ with that intense clarity which belongs to the poet, and presents the instrument of doom; in Beautiful End, Kit’s longing for his 
the : scene with the loving detail which can only come of long marshland farm is the pivot of the whole story, as is Deborah’s 
es d deep acquaintance. A typical j passage is old Kit’s meditation _passion for the Crump land in Crump Folk and Mattie’s longing 
in the novel Beautiful End; he must. stay alive, muses Kit, for -for the sea in The Things That Belong. In this view of landscape 
_ there are so many beautiful things he cannot bear to leave: ~ .as.a factor of fate Miss Holm2 ranges hers elf with all the great 
_.. growing things that he must see again—daffodils, foals, and the regional novelists, from Hardy downwards. 
plums on the south wall. The purple of Michaelmas daisies in a ‘Miss Holme’s last five novels (written between 1918 and 1930) 
nist, light on a yacht’s sails and the mysterious glimmer of hard ice. share the author’s strong sense of place, and beautiful detail, 
yringa, the chill s nell of too warm. Sine CB iol ane with the earlier books, but the method of presentation is remark- 
"Syringe, ¢ chill smell of coming snow. The feel of things—turf and 111 different. These later novels have a much narrower canvas, 


4 ‘sound of things—bees i in the walldewer: plover and gull; the lone owl but a much deeper pyschology; their emotional impact is indeed 
pepeciing. round the barn; the roar of the river in flood, and the sw ish at times overwhelming. They are short, ‘one-day’ novels; the 
3 story is presented through the stream of consciousness of one or 
a ~ Miss Haine’ s novels fall into ‘two groups, separated by amore of the principal characters; at the beginning of the book we 
marked difference in technique as well as by a change in scope. are plunged at once into an apparently simple situation, which 
The earlier group, written between 1913 and 1916, consists then by means of retrospect Miss Holme proceeds to elucidate, 
oo three novels whose form is the customary fiction narrative, revealing it to be extraordinarily poignant and full of suspense 
of ‘mingled dialogue and description. Their canvas is wide, and menace. Slowly, slowly, small things happen, bringing 
their plot agreeably complicated and skilfully resolved, their - doom nearer and nearer, till at length with a crash it falls—to be 
tone on the whole cheerful. They are all concerned” with ‘sustained with magnificent courage by the protagonists, who, in 
the duties and privileges of the administration of large West- the true tragic manner, have brought it upon themselves. 
morland estates—a subject on which Miss Holme writés In this group the most important novels are Beautiful End, 
with the absolute authenticity of long family experience. In The Splendid Fairing and The Trumpet in the Dust. The Splendid 
_ Crump Folk Going Home and The Old Road from Spain old Fairing won the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize for 1920-1921; and 
_ legends of family curses form the pivots of the plots; indeed _no novel ever deserved that prize more. It has the terrible power, 
_ the reader of today might grumble that the atmosphere of these the awful. inevitability, the ironic completeness, of a Greek 
_ two noyels, and also of The Lonely Plough, is altogether too .tragedy. Sarah Thornthwaite has always hated her richer sister- 
_ feudal. But if he did so he would be wrong; for one of the in-law Eliza; it is a just hate, a hate with which the reader pas~ 
_ interests of Miss Holme’ s work lies precisely in her sympathetic  sionately and increasingly agrees, but still it is hate,and hate is 
picture of pre-War rural ° economics, when large landowners, _against life and brings destruction. The eldest sons of both 
_ their agents, and their tenants, formed three sides of a far- Sarah. and Eliza have gone to seek ‘their fortune in Canada, 
reaching” yet intimate economic system. It was a system ‘doomed twenty years ago. One returns, just when Sarah is losing her 
perhaps to extinction, almost certainly to modification, ‘by - sight and her husband, beaten by bitter poverty, is surrendering 
_ twentieth-century economic developments; but as it moulded ; his marshland farm. The stranger holds redemption and happi- 
_Englian d through the centuries it seems worth study; and outside ~ ness in his hand, but the soul of the. Thornthwaites, poisoned by 
the - novels of Trollope you will not find a clearer picture of hate, sends him. to his death across the sands. The reader’s 
it than Miss Holme’s. The fourth side of the square, the~ © mounting suspense, heightened all the long market-day through 


“economic unit, though he figures socially. - agonising -pitch in this final scene. that one can hardly refrain 
__ Indeed these first three novels give an admirable picture Of _ from shouting a warning to the doomed Canadian. It is interest- 
‘the social life of Westmorland. One- imagines the ‘social historian -ing to reconstruct this novel mentally in straightforward 
: oe future’ turning’ with admiring joy to: Miss Holme’s - chronology, beginning long ago with. the. courtship of the 
livel y descriptions of sheep-dog trials, market-days, basset- , Thornthwaite brothers and proceeding through the years of 
ets, shearing suppers, rent-day dinners, and—most exciting increasing bitterness to the tragic culmination—and to note how 
all—the wrestling bouts for which Westmorland is famed. - the story gains in intensity by: compression into Miss Holme’s 
t none of these incidents is dragged in merely to show off . chosen form. 

knowledge, merely to provide local colour—a detestable - A similar reconstruction. gives a similar result with The 
utterly false artistically—all are- ‘relevant to the plot. Trumpet in the Dust, which is even more. Greek. in form. Ann 
‘Miss Holme is a regional novelist in the true sense of the Clapham: awakens to her happy: day; after a lifetime of hard 
ls; that is to say, her scene is no mere backcloth, hung for work as a charwoman, she is seeking rest in one of the village 


of sen pretty colouring, but an essential factor in her - almshouses, and expects today the letter making the appoint- 
-ment. Her friends in the little street form the Chorus; mes- 
- sengers come in the traditional style, no less dramatic because 


‘ 


Le 


: HERE are: fewacres of the North Country which remain Saavel of this early group, The Lonely Plough.’ This ete the story © 


end of the scale, few have had. the luck to be sung with succession to his father. Old Lancaster had built ‘Lancaster’s — 


> Pennines to the sea, taking a bite out of Lancashire and _The estuary is, however, very considerably narrowed by the — 


swift and dangerous tide, the towering shadowy mountains, in the tragedy. In The Splendid Fairing the daily tide is again 


ed labourer, receives no representation i in her work as an . by skilful touches of presage and foreboding, reaches such an | 


+ 
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they are a child, a telegraph boy, a postman. Gradually, in talk 
and thought, the past with its implications is elucidated; the 
feeling of nervous suspense grows, as tiny inexplicable incidents 
occur involving Ann’s daughter and her ancient enemy, till at 
length fate strikes, and Ann is faced with the necessity of losing 
all to save her grandchildren’s souls. - 

Miss Holme’s power of character creation is strongest where 
most novelists are weak, namely, in female villains. Eliza, Emma, 
Marget, are terrible in evil, yet perfectly convicing and alive. 

There is an occasional over-symbolism in Miss Holme’s work, 
an occasional overworking of the pathetic fallacy. “The old 
house was not in the least glad to be awakened from its long 
sleep’, and all similarly ‘whimsical’ sayings, provoke me to 


‘artistic fury, whether they occur in the work of Constance 


Holme or of J. M. Barrie; they seem to me the sheerest, falsest 
sentimentalism. In spite of her deep love for the land, too, one 


“does not find in Miss Holme’s work that understanding of the 


physical unity of the universe, and the workings of its im- 
mutable laws, that Hardy so splendidly shows. Some readers, too, 


“find her use of coincidence and presage excessive; but for my 


part I find it natural—except when it is supernatural; I cannot 


true. 
Miss Holme’s 2 Acct in det hiiog seems to me threefold 
Her novels have the obvious value of presenting a detailed, 


authentic, beautiful and living picture of Westmorland life in its _ 
scenic, social and economic aspects. They also reveal the obscure 


and poignant tides of feeling which wash through the English 


countryman’s mind beneath his placid and static exterior. But 
Miss Holme goes deeper than that in her later novels; in these 
she probes the springs of emotions common to all human hearts. 
It is much to be wished that she would apply herself to adding, 
copiously and rapidly, to her fine series of Westmorland tales, 
which have so much significance, both local and universal. 


The following of Miss Holme’s novels have been published — 


in the World’s Classics (Oxford University Press, 2s. each): The 
Lonely Plough, Crump Folk Going Home, The Splendid Fairing 
and The Trumpet in the Dust. Also a pocket edition (3s. 6d.) of 


He Who Came? first published in 1930, has been issued by — 


Chapman and Hall. 


Marcel Proust at Work 


Comment Marcel Proust a Composé son Roman. Par A. Feuillerat. Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


THE PROCESSES by which genius does its work make one of the 
most interesting subjects to which any literary critic could hope 
to set his hand; but as writers prefer to present us their produc- 
tions in a finished state, and are now and then a trifle embar- 
rassed to remember the various shifts, subterfuges and stratagems 
by which their offspring have reached maturity, the data for 
such a study are very seldom available. Some writers, however, 
are more communicative. Henry James, in his Prefaces, was 
not reluctant to trace the ante-natal history of his books; and, 
in Henry Fames at Work, his secretary, Miss Theodora Bosan- 
quet, has given us a brief but extremely illuminating glimpse of 
a great novelist behind the scenes, anxiously, devotedly chewing 
the cud of some central idea, and dictating long, long résumés 
—themselves almost as voluminous as an entire book—of the 
incidents that he would afterwards enlarge or modify. James 
worked by a process of expansion. M. Feuillerat was not privi- 
leged to observe Marcel Proust at work during his lifetime; but 
by means of a series of researches, undertaken since Proust’s 
death, he has been able to reconstruct the slow and, at first 
sight, somewhat indirect and haphazard development of his 
enormous novel, A /a Recherche du Temps Perdu. Begun about 
the year 1905; its author’s death robbed the boox ofa final 
revision. 

A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a fragmentary masterpiece: 
fragmentary, inasmuch as it is full of irregularities, inconsis- 
tencies and irrelevant or contradictory episodes. It was in the 
nature of the book that it could never be finished. From com- 
paratively modest origins, it grew, flourished, and, ramified with 
the exuberance of some tropical climbing plant, perpetually 
throwing out a new limb, attacking and enveloping some new 
subject, wreathing interest and inspiration around all that it 
touched. The result was magnificent, if scarcely a novel... . 
Epic, history, autobiography—call it what you like; the book 
contains the substance of many different books; but, lost in 
admiration before the variety, enormity and eccentricity of the 


- completed work, we are inclined to forget that its earlier stages 


were unassuming. Proust spoke originally of four volumes; the 
novel we know is crammed precariously into fifteen. 

What happened to precipitaté this immense enlargement? 
Du Cété de Chez Swann was published i in 1913. When the War 
broke out, Proust was busy composing a sequel; but A /’Ombre 
des Feunes Filles en Fleurs did not appear till after the Armistice 
(when, in spite of bitter opposition, it received the Prix Gon- 
court) and by that time Proust had not only changed his 
publisher but had re-written and profoundly modified his 
entire unpublished narrative. Unpublished but, it seems, not 
unprinted. Thanks to the painstaking researches of M. Feuil- 
lerat, we now learn that the galley-proofs of many chapters 
were already in existence, and that when publication was sus- 
pended Proust took the opportunity of revising, enlarging and, 
so to speak, re-directing his whole work. The War itself had 
changed his point of view. No longer was he content with the 
dreamy retrospective rhythm of Du Cété de Chez Swann—a 
dream-picture of childhood and adolescence, focussed through 
the memory of a middle-aged man: his next volumes would be 


less harmonious but more ambitious. No longer was his style 


subordinated to a single mood; his new style was as erratic and 
changeable as the life he described. 


Even his characters seemed to experience a metamorphosis. 
It was not that Marcel Proust was in the habit of discarding— 


or, like Henry James, of re-editing—his early impressions. In- _ 


deed, very little that he wrote was ever discarded, and articles 
he had published during his youth were often incorporated in 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu; but he felt a need to qualify, 
to annotate, above all, to enlarge and to enrich, passages that, 
as they were first written, did not seem to enclose the whole— 
the absorbing, the perplexing—truth of some given situation 
or personality. Thus, successive impressions are superimposed. 
Albertine, ambiguous enough, heaven knows, as she was origin- 
ally invented, appears in so many different aspects that it is 


‘hard to remember that we are reading of an identical young 


woman, since her face and her temperament both change. The ~ 


story of Albertine is a brilliant essay on the evils of jealousy; 
as fiction, it is vague, awkward and unconvincing. 


Such were the disadvantages of Proust’s method. He worked 
by a process of amplification rather than by one of selection 
and crystallisation. Beginning, M. Feuillerat assures us, with 
the respect for logic and clarity, supposed (at least by French 
critics) to characterise every French writer, Proust gradually 
dislocated his original scheme, altered the sequence of episodes, 
blurred the sharp outline of his human personages—all in 
favour of what he himself called ‘des_ enrichissements’ > long 
analytical digressions that would have found no place in the 
framework of the novel as he had first intended to write it, 
Ought we to regret that original narrative? I think not. It is 
true that we have lost something—the gentle, almost dreamy 
procession of memories, reveries and regrets that runs through — 
Du Cété de Chez Swann; but then how rich is the material 


that we have gained in its stead! We have lost Proust, the poet - 


of Combray and his own childhood; but we have gained the 
poet and prophet of modern Babel, the Saint-Simon of his 
time, the indefatigable chronicler and commentator, whose 
books are full of inconsistencies and redundances, but are also 
so full of the very substance and flavour of modern life that we 
discuss his characters just as eagerly and vehemently as if they 
were real men and women. 


Far from lessening our admiration for Proust’s genius, 
M. Feuillerat’s book tends, I think, to increase our regard. It 
is a ‘heavy’, substantial book; but it is by no means dull. For 
those who know and love Proust—even in Scott-Moncrieff’s _ 

admirable translations—it will have all the interest of a good — 
detective story and all the charm of unusually intelligent literary 
criticism. Step by step, M. Feuillerat shows us how Proust 


re-wrote those original chapters printed by Bernard Grasse Tie 


the additions that he made; the variations and modification 


of his style; the improvements and changes that resulted. ° We 
- are watching a great writer at work on his manuscript and seer 


to follow the drama of ‘creation in an artist’s mind.  _ 
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Pr tas oti Petsonal: Life 


_ By Count Hermann Keyserling. Cape. 7s. red 
CAN IMAGINE the kind of book Arnold Bennett would have 
Written under this title, in his best ‘pocket philosophy’ style. 
‘But Count Keyserling is an authentic philosopher, in whom 
the artist and the mystic mingle as component parts. His sense 
1s. deeper than common, to a degree rendering it by no means 
easy to present in a couple of brief parazraphs, even though he 
‘consistently refers each of his topics, whether Health, Property, 
Family Life, Marriage, Prozress, Creativeness, or Reason and 
- Religion, back to a single fundamental point of view bringing 
‘them all into the relationship of an ultimate perspective. His 
basis is a universal dualism of Natural and Spiritual, as life- 
modes between which compromise is hardly possible owing to 
the ‘flagrant contradiction’ of their mutual demands upon the 
‘individual, and his aim is to arrive at a deeper and truer under- 
standing of the relations between these ‘diverse layers of total 
_ being’ than, in his view, at present obtains. 
He makes, in the course of his pazes, certain definite dis- 
_ tinctions. He dismisses questions of health and property from 
_ the spiritual realm altogether, and no less those of morals and 
_ sex, though the state of a true marriage is regarded as ‘pro- 
_ foundly spiritual’. The hope of progress towards a greater 
material comfort he rejects as an illusion of the intellect, and 
would substitute for it the higher ideal of individual creativeness, 
for though this calls for courage, involving as it does a constant 
Self-projection into the unknown, only in creation—the free 
play of energy—is real happiness to be known. He is frankly 
_anti-intellectualist, but not in the sense of despising intellect, 
i only i in that of seeking to correct an unbalancing and sterilising 
‘ _ Over-emphasis. True living must synthesise intellect, emotion 
_ and spiritual awareness ina single cognizance of significance 
or meaning. There is no life without meaning—that is the essence 
_ of Count Keyserling’s view. ‘Facts and events themselves matter 
but little; what matters is the significance.they have for a given 
individual’. Surely in this conclusion, it may be suggested, he 
bridges his own dualism and refutes some of his own con- 
' clusions. There can be, he says, values only on the plane of 
- spirit, and the greater part of life is lived at a lower level. But 
if life is value (or meaning), the individual must perforce infuse 
every level of his being with value—that is, with spirit—before 
it can be real to him at all. Even health and property must have 
_ their significance for the ‘given individuai’, and that significance 
will be spiritual in just the degree that he himself is so. In 
4 asserting that war cannot be abolished Count Keyserling denies 
by implication what he declares as his aim, ‘the perfection of 
_ personal uniqueness’. For to the spiritual eye the failure of 
“spirit to transcend the demands of nature must mean a falling- 
short of perfection. This is, none the less, a book of continuous 
‘positive value; it is the embodiment, as well as the exposition, 
of a Creative Wisdom. 


The History of the English Novel. Vol. V. The 
» Novel of Sentiment and the Gothic Romance 
-.By Ernest A. Baker. Witherby. 16s. 


be 


detailed book of reference for university students than for the 
: general reader. But such a comprehensive survey has also an 
_ interest for a wider public. Dr. Baker’s account is necessarily un- 
sed, but morals abound for those who care to draw them. The 

y of the Novel of Sentiment and the Gothic Romance is 
mately connected with the rise of a new reading public— 
bourgeoisie. ‘Confidence in the goodness of average human 
re is the mainspring of sentimentalism’, according to 
Baker. This was, of course, the faith of the average humanity 
posed also very largely of women) for whom the novelists 
to write from 1760 or so onwards. Dr. Johnson moreover 
aid down that the novel, being intended for the weaker- 
ed, should aim constantly at their improvement. In attempt- 
reconcile these principles, the novel, from the truth-to- 
ture of Richardson and Fielding, fell on the one hand into 
depths of artificiality of thought and feeling represented (at 

ir best) by Henry Mackenzie; on the other reacted against 
eee in the ‘Gothic’ romances of Walpole, Mrs. 


Oh: 
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~The Lsstener’s Book Chronicle 


7 Dr. Baker’s history of the English Novel is written rather as a. 


‘ 
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the Castle of Otranto he says ‘our emotions are untouched’, 
And of the literary Mrs. Radcliffe herself (a oe 

Coleridge and Blake) he writes ‘ she had as much Knowledge of 
English literature . . . as the average educated woman’, and 
again ‘the writer has neither the knowledge of life nor of history 
to produce more than a thin semblance of reality’: and Dr. 
Baker’s tacit criterion of merit is what he here calls ‘reality’ 
—a direct transcription of life. This he finds in Fanny Burney 
almost alone of this whole period, and to her he devotes a 
whole chapter. But the Gothic novel had its origin in a poetic 
tradition—Gray, Collins, Ossian, Chatterton and Shakespeare— 
and led again to the poetic tradition of Coleridge and the later 
Romantic poets; and a history of the novel alone is apt to 
undervalue its importance. From another point of view, Mrs. 
Radcliffe is a far more interesting figure in literature than 
Jane Austen herself. 

Three of the most famous Gothic novels, The Castle of 
Otranto, Vathek and Frankenstein, are said to have been 
written on the basis of vivid dreams. And it is to this ‘reality’, 
that for the English temperament lays constant siege to Fanny 
Burney’s reality, that the best Gothic romances owe their force, 


Hitler’s Wonderland. By Michael Fry 
John Murray. 5s. 


This is an engagingly-written introduction to the Third Reich. 
Its slightly flippant tone and chapter-heading commentaries 
from Alice in Wonderland manifest the author’s good sense in 
refusing to share the pessimistic mood of most critics from our 
shores. Tragic and censorious demeanours will not facilitate 
understanding of the German Revolution and will miss definite 
aspects of debonair cheerfulness and humour which have 
characterised the German people’since their release from civil 
war. Not that Mr. Fry is blind to the blunders and abuses of the 
new regime; but his criticism is tempered with real understanding 
for the causes of inistakes and excesses, and is founded on an 
apt sense of proportion lacking almost everywhere else. 

In describing the decadence and licentiousness of post-War 
Germany, Mr. Fry follows in the footsteps of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. But both pay too much attention to the part of Berlin. 
In a land of many sovereign cities the cosmopolitan complexion 
of the political capital is not reflected in the provinces as would 
be the case in highly centralised countries such as France and 
England. Berlin has never exerted much fascination on Germany 
as a whole. Its main function has been to serve as a base for 
German operations in eastern Europe. As such it also proved a 
magnet to all manner of undesirable elements from that quarter 
of the globe. Its influence stained the surrounding parts of 
Mark Brandenburg but hardly anything further. The various 
organisations which took part in the movement of German 
renewal showed a natural distaste and scorn for Berlin, and 
very few of them had headquarters there. The days of Berlin’s 
claim to cultural supremacy in the Reich they knew to be 
numbered. 

The National-Socialist revolution was far more than an 
embittered repudiation of social-democratic government. The 
intolerable interregnum which followed Versailles gave ample 
opportunity for destructive forces to exploit the German 
people, it is true. But the current of a national renaissance was 
flowing powerfully all the time; it washed against the edifice 
of State and wore it piecemeal away. It is this tremendous 
tide of new life, whose source lay far behind post-War events, 
which supports Hitler’s leadership. The beacon of the German 
revolution of 1933 was really kindled twenty years before, on the 
Hohen Meissner hill in 1913, when the companies of free 
German youth declared war on nineteenth-century materialism 
and let loose ideas of social relationships and national fulfilment 
as new and fertile as those which in their day issued from the 
France of 1789. The War both accelerated and diminished the 
force of these ideas. Into the inspiration of awakening Germanic 
youth were infused elements of bitterness and disillusion for 
which the outside world has to share the blame. All things con- 
sidered, it is astonishing how undefiled successive generations of 
young Germans have kept their vision of a new Europe. It is 
this organic cultural movement which Mr. Fry and, indeed, 
the majority of English observers fail to discern and elucidate. 
‘They sense it, perhaps, but they cannot describe it; because 
only those who are in.some way partakers of what is a new 
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The Plumed Serpent. 
If Mr. Fry makes no attempt t to convey the Sout of the new 


_ Germany in intelligible. images, he describes its present 


mechanism in vivid, snappy sections. Some of them on the 
Arbeitsdienst, and on the Hitler Youth, seem superficial or 
inadequate. His analysis of the Nazi land policy, the corner- 


stone of the new state, is clear as far as it goes, but contains no 


mention of Walther Darré’s, the Minister of Agriculture’s, 


_ Reichserbhofgesetz and widespread schemes of land settlement. 


But he is excellent in most of his emphases, such as the sane 
control of industrialism which the Nazis are bent on exciting. 


‘Germany realises now that men are far more important than poet), and that greatest inn topographer of all time, Charles 


miasses of steel and iron—a fundamental truth which, pecu- 


liariy enough, seems to have been forgotten for a long time in White Horse at Ipswich. If such descriptions were published by 


the world’s mad scramble for ‘ “progress” . “Civilisation”, was 


_ the industrialists’ cry, ‘‘is the marriage of science with machines 
- ti order to produce Increased-Production-at-Reduced-Cost”. 


The long queue of miserable men and women waiting for the 
unemployment dole is the offspring of that unholy union’. — 

In his summing-up of Germany’s position in the world Mr. 
Fry seems to touch the essentials with unerring ability. He 
reminds his readers that Germany, with 90 inhabitants to the 


square mile as opposed to 8 in the’ British Empire and 5 in Names and Their Lore’, ‘The Inn and Literature’, ‘A Selected 


France, must have an outlet for the energy and ability of her 
people; he points out that most Germans believe that this outlet 
as to be found eastward across the steppes, across the vast 


consciousness snake revelation in a ‘Mexican. poe 


wee 


“Oust? as well as wise. Thus nis. aowibdge of the old i inns 

land is not merely academic—he does not deal: with them loftil 

-with'a detached erudition—he moves and mixes among them, 
and quite frankly takes his half-pint within them. like t 
of thirsty mortals. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
laws of libel will not allow him—or anyone else—to ‘tell | 
whether the beer is good or bad in such-and-such a place, 0 
whether the accommodation is poor or the charges high. One ~ 
has here, in a delightful chapter, excerpts of descriptions pro- | 
vided by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century travellers, that © 
strange writer, John Taylor ({pamphleteer, wanderer and water 


~ Dickens. Consider the description in Pickwick of the Great — 


living writers they would be run in on the instant: our regard for — 
money-making reputations being greater than our cies for — 
{ruth yer ve. 

The most remarkable thing about this en a is its price." Con- vt 
sider what it provides for seven-and-sixpence, the price of a 
novel! One hundred and thirty-two beautiful photographs, 25 
drawings by Mr. Brian Cook, chapters on ‘The Inn and the 
Road’, ‘The Larger Inn’, ‘The Small Inn and Alehouse’, ‘Inn > 


List of Notable Inns for Touring’ (with an additional index an 
arranged according to the counties), and a map showing prin- | 
cipal coaching routes with the selections of the inns illustrated. — 4 


Jand-ocean into which countless German colonists have cruised The book is elegantly produced; and the photographs are works : : 


to anchor in the past. Misconstruction of this achievement and 
memories of the past century are, however, combining, at all . 
costs, to prevent such natural and necessary expansion, which 
need not take place in. the wake of war. With the help of 
England’s friendship and mediation the future of Germany | 
could be made a boon, not the menace which it is supposed. 
to be, to European civilisation. 


Aranmen All. By Tom O'Flaherty _ 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Hiere are a dozen sketches of life on the Aran Islands, and four 
dealing with the return of the author to the islands after some 
twenty-odd years in America. With such simple, typical activi- 
ties as the making of a child’s first suit, or the burning of kelp, 
the author presents a pleasant composite picture of. island life 
obviously from first-hand experience. Mr. Tom O’Flaherty 
is at his best—as is often-his. younger brother Liam—when he 


tion; from the Bohemian haunts of West-end London to the 
stately Stamford Hotel, Lincolnshire; from the upper and — , 
lower Thames-side ‘pubs’ to the Traveller’s Rest on the Kirk- © z 


stone Pass, they are all there. And all for pikamraa ? : 


of art, properly arranged on the pages. With hardly an excep- ‘ : 


Italy: A Companion to Italian Studies 
Edited by Edmund G. Gardner. Methuen. 12s. 6d. Be 


To compress the whole history of the Italian genius, a subject _ 
so exceedingly long and complicated, into a single volume, with-"~ 
out once falling into aridity, seems almost a miracle. Yet here a 
it has been done. This scholarly work, perfectly edited and in 
part written by Professor Gardner, is more than a companion 

to Italian studies, it is an inspiring book in itself, and will 
appeal not only to historians but also to the general public. Laie 

is a work of collaboration between five distinguished scholars: 


keeps to the unemphatic style of such a sketch as ‘The Black Borenius and Edward Dent. It opens with a chapter by the’ 


Colt’. That is as-good as anything: -of the same order from his 
brother’s, pen. ‘It ‘achieves its ‘effect without ‘device, >it. is 


. admirable in its ease, and its humour is natural and so unforced 
_ as to give one that peculiar delight which arises ‘from: the- 


suspicion that it may be unconscious. 2 
-.‘Stand before him, ye pack-of -devils’, shouted. Big Michael. 
Several men rose.and stopped the animal. The colt stood stock still. 
for a moment, his head higa and his tail feathered. He snorted. Then® 
he turned ‘towards the cliff and gathered his legs together’ for a 
spring. But he thought better of it and turned ‘up the steps to thie 
chapel. To the south of the church there was a high wall, and the 


_ people surrounded him and got him into a corner and captured him, 
- ‘His head high and his tail feathered’ is the style of a natural by Professor Gardner, and of course are delightful; 
storyteller. But when Mr. O’Flaherty gets on his black Pegasus he deals too with the history of Italy during the Middle 


the result is not so good. The next sketch begins: ‘What the 


salmon and the trout are to thé laird, or even to those of “low by. Professor Foligno, who follows it as far as the Frenc 


degree” who can afford: to-indulge i in the sport of catching game 
fish, the humble™ rock-fish’ is to the: Aran *Islander’. This 
‘humble’ rock-fish is as bad’ as the bait, on the next page, “a 

dainty combination dish for the bolach’..It will be interesting to 
see Mr. O’Flaherty’s next book, if he should write one. If he | 
has not the extraordinary penetration and tenderness of his 


~ brother it is clear that he has his own gifts; the present modest - 
RE, book has scarcely been enough to put them to the test. ass 


‘The Old Inns of England. By A. E. Richardson : 


wee Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


it is such a pleasure to read a book ey aman who knows eg. he 


‘is talking about published by a publisher who knows what he is - Italy’s problems have been solved to a great extent by 


publishing. Most books on such’ subjects as old inns, ‘castles, 
‘old villages, and what-not, are written in that maudlin men- 
dacious jargon which has infected all English guide-books; and 
for some reason or other the average writer—even good writer— 


becomes amazingly ignorant or amazingly stupid when dealing — and Italian letters will be grateful for this fine book, thi 


with buildings. Not so Professor Richardson, plus Bats- 


~ closes with a discussion, by the same author, of the Ite al 


Edmund Gardner, Camillo Pellizzi, Cesare Foligno, Tancred | 
" 


Editor and Dr. Pellizzi, on ‘The Country, People and Language’, ee 
discussing the descent of Italians from the Romans, the results : 
of the barbarian invasions, the development of language from _ 
Latin and dialects, and similar questions. It shows how rela~' 
tively small was the influence, more especially ethnical, of iad 
barbarians on Italy. Even the Langobards were a small. pro- 
portion of the population, and conformed gradually to the re-" 
ligion and laws of the conquered. The spirit of Ancient Rome 
preserved by the Roman Church, persisted even through th 
mists of the Middle Ages, and was absorbed. by the people. The 
chapters on the early literature and that ofthe Seicento ar x 


till the death of Henry VII. The historical thread is taken u 


- Revolution. He has a chapter on the literature of the Renais 
sance, and another, extraordinarily interesting, on the literature 
- from the beginning of the eighteenth century till 1870, a peri 
Jess -often. covered. Professor Foligno is the largest contributo 
to the book.’ Sculpture and architecture are discussed 
Professor Borenius, and music by Professor Dent. Last co 
a section called ‘Italy from 1870 till the Fascist Revoluti: 

_a lucid exposition of the problems, social and political, of — 
~ Italy since her unification, her share in the World War, and 
the rs: of Fascism.’ This is by Dr. Pellizzi, a specialist on 
period. A united Italy was an entirely new experiment, 2 
developed an entirely new set of conditions and probler 


heroic and united efforts of Italians themselves. The be 


-literature of today. Needless to say, there is an excellent | 
and each section has a copious bibliography. Lovers of I 


of expert study, and published at so reasonable a peiees ‘ah 


